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My LULLABY 


BY JAMES EMERSON GRAY 


All night about my casement, 
Where the passion-flowers cling, 
The troubled wind creeps, lingering 
Amongst the leaves and fingering 
With tremulous touch upon the vine-worn string. 


** Child of the passionate darkness, 
Child of my soul,’’ she cries, 
‘Rest from thy long, long vigil, dear, 
Sleep, for under thy window here 
Iam singing thy lullabies.”’ 
Santa Barbara, Cal 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


BY WALTER !. WEBBER 


The heart may roam to its childhood’s home, 
Deserted for gain or mate, 

But sweeter than all is the luring thrall 
Of the sunlit Golden State, 

Where the mock-bird sings and flits and swings 
In the fondling, sea-born breeze, 

And the mating dove sounds her plaint of love 
In the tall, Australian trees. 


Where the snow-peaks rise under turquoise skies 
From sweeps of opal haze, 
And the lark-note thrills on the low, round hills 
Through the sweet, warm, winter days. 
Dream as you may of the crowded way 
And the tinsel’d world, but best 
And sweetest of all is the luring thrall 
In the breath of the tropic West. 
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SISSY. 


RY ELIZABETH AHD JOSEPH GRINNELL 


E were out for a lark in one 
of the foothill cafions more 
than three yearsago, when 

an old tin tomato-can came tumb- 
ling down the bank. Something 
was scratching on the inside of it 
and we picked it up. 

Nothing but a tiny ground- 
squirrel which had crawled in at 
the broken top, and had not wit 
enough to turn and escape at the 
Same opening. ‘This was our op- 
portunity to kidnap a creature 
which we have always admired, 
often pitied and meant to hold 
alive, if possible. 

It slipped easily into a skirt 
pocket and we galloped away for 
home, affecting not to notice 
when grown-up rodents of the 
same order questioned us as we 
passed. The ground-squirrel, or 
Spermophile, may be found at 
home all over the world, excepting, possibly, in Australia ; 
but one might search the whole earth over and not find 
another in a tin tomato-can. We named her “ Sissy ” on 
the spot, for the reason that this name never did fit a human 
being big or little. And ** Sissy ’ she is to this day. After 
a five-mile gallop we arrived at home where the new baby 
was given a cracker box, a cup of warm milk, the husk of a 
cocoanut, and a little boy’s old red flannel shirt, the ** medi- 
cated” sort. These four articles she accepted as willingly 
as if her forbears had been accustomed to such luxuries for 
generations. 

The original cracker box has been multiplied by three, 
for successive stories comprising her house. The upper 
box is her parlor where she sits and looks at the landscape 
and meditates. The second or middle box is her toilet, 
and the lower one is her storeroom for all her treasures. 
She also sleeps here at night. The cocoanut husk is my 
lady’s boudoir by day, at the door of which she receives 
company. The old red shirt is her carpet, her curtain, her 
wrap, her greatest and most curious treasure. She plays 
with it, hugs it to her heart, gnaws holes in it, and growls 
at it when angry. It is her one comfort when other 
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comforts fail. She loves it as she loves nothing else. In 
some vague way it reminds her of her mother. When it is 
thrown out for an airing she tears wildly at it if given her 
liberty, and attacks anyone who attempts to touch it. It 
is fast wearing away, it being almost impossible to identify 
its original shape. To all appearances it has been * through 
the war.” What will be her grief when it shall have quite 
disappeared, no one can tell. 

Sissy knows no fear, and has frightened away more than 
one tramp who has sought the back door for his “*breakfast 
or a job.” If allowed her freedom, she pushes the screen 
door open and runs up and down the steps, stuffing her 
cheeks with tidbits from the cellar or yard. 

If a stranger is seen approaching, she shows her plucky 
courage with true new-womanly instinct. She elongates 
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herself, holds her ears flat down like a tiger, shows her 
teeth, twists the fur of one-half her body lengthwise over 
to the opposite side, and raises the fur of the side next to 
the stranger straight up, like a cat when it is savage. 
Then she sidles up to him, her teeth chattering. The 
tramp beats a retreat, while we call her in and give her a 
peppermint. 

She assumes many droll attitudes. In winter she sleeps 
more and grows thin. In summer, owing to her rich diet, 
she takes to herself more adipose tissue than she can well 
manage. She will often stand bent over, without a sugges- 
tion of a ‘‘ waist line,” and press both hands on the pit of 
her stomach. Just as we think of calling in the doctor, 
she suddenly turns a somersault, picks up her toes with her 
hands and cleans each nail separately. Her fore feet are 
never used as feet excepting when she runs. She is very 
fond of sweets, and eats butter with a relish it is good to 
see. This proves that taste is more a matter of oppor- 
tunity than of cultivation. She does not care for bread 
without butter, but prefers cookies. These last she smells 
like a hungry school child, and eats them far hotter than we 
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prefer them. Indeed the more hot a thing is, the better 
she enjoys eating it, her long teeth protecting her tongue. 
Her favorite haunts are the book shelves, and the coiffures 
of any lady in the house. She will not look at a gentle- 
man’s head, but treats boys and men with an emphatic in- 
difference. Her object in darting unannounced to the top 
of a lady’s head is to pilfer any hairpin in view. Once she 
has pulled it from its moorings, she runs off with it to her 
cocoanut husk, where she hides it, and comes peeping out 
at the door to laugh at us. That she does smile is a fact. 
Her countenance is as mobile as is that of a bird or animal 
or man, as any close observer may see for himself. 

It is partly in the eye, partly in the mouth, and partly in 
the way she smooths or lifts the fur of her face. If in her 
tours of inspection about the house Sissy slides down the 
bath tub’s sloping walls and is rescued from a watery grave, 
in case there be water at the bottom, she goes straight to 
the kitchen stove to dry herself exactly as if she and all her 
female ancestors had been accustomed to kitchen stoves. 
She is sister to the canary, and loves him, as she also loves 
the maltese house cat In scampering about with the last 
she is careful to follow, never to lead. She prefers to face 
a possibly treacherous friend. If permitted she will creep 
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into bed with a girl friend, and it makes no difference to 
Sissy whether she sleeps on her own head or her feet or her 
back. Now and then she has been known to chirp at day- 
break, besides which she never speaks except at sight of 
a strange dog, when her voice of warning sets all the hens 
of the neighborhood to cackling. 

She has an instinct to peel all her food. Nuts that have 
been shelled, pieces of cake, doughnuts, pie, and even bits 
of butter, must each be carefully denuded of its outer sur- 
face, though she may afterward pick up the parings and 
eat them. She cannot crack a hard-shelled nut with her 
teeth. (In their natural state these squirrels live on grains 
and other soft kernels, straw and vegetables and roots. ) 
We have learned that one reason why Sissy keeps her food 
in her cheeks before eating it is, that it may be well soft- 
ened or soaked. If given chocolate or other candy, this, 
also, must be stuffed into her cheeks for a soaking, and 
when she thinks of it ten minutes later, she is surprised to 
find it gone. It does not occur to her that it has melted, 
and in a vague way she accuses us of having stolen it and 
evinces a bad temper. She has the advantage of the ordi- 
nary woman, in that she has her pocket always in evidence 
and sees that it is made useful. Her cousin, the gopher, 
has real pockets on the outside of her cheeks which we 
have seen stuffed with grass and roots, but this prairie 
squirrel simply distends her cheeks. We have seen her 
hide nine almonds at one time, and as many as twenty-nine 
pumpkin seeds at other times. It improves her looks to 
stuff her cheeks out, and it occurs to us that people with 
thin faces would do well to follow her example. Sissy has 
sat for her picture many times, and has come to know the 
camera by sight. She affects a dislike to it. To humor 
her, and get her picture, we have excluded the tripod and 
placed the camera on a table or chair or held it in our 
hands. She scents danger, and hides in the woodbox or 
darts up the artist’s sleeve. Take it all together, Sissy is 
a delightful creature, and we have given this sketch of her 
that people may “stop to think * when they see her family 
sporting themselves in stubble fields, or standing erect on 
little hillocks motionless and meditative. Next to the 
linnet or “’ Damn-bird” of California, this common little 
ground squirrel is the most hated and persecuted of our 
animals. Poisoned, trapped, shot, dogged, unloved, it 
leads a weary existence. As in the case of other people 
and creatures, if we knew it better we should love it better. 


Pasadena, Cal 
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FORTUNES MENDED WHILE YOU WAIT. 


COLORADO’S GREATEST GOLD CAMP. 


(iy 


BY RALPH £&. BICKNELL. 





IK were driving up Cascade avenue in the 
| gorgeous afterglow of a Colorado mount- 
| ain sunset—to the west the mighty bul- 
| wark of the Rockies in silhouette against 

the crimson sky—over old Pike’s Peak a 
fantastic ‘bank of cloud still holding a 
gleam Of the departed orb; to the east, 

\ beyond the town, the darkening mesas 

stretching away to meet the distant 

plains of Kansas. *“Whose palatial 
home is that on the right,” I asked the 
driver. “That? Oh, that belongs to Smith, the Cripple 

Creek mine-owner.” ‘That on the left?” * That's 

Jones’s— he made his pile in Cripple.” ‘The next one ?” 

** That’s where Robinson lives—struck it rich up at camp 

three years ago; used to be a carpenter. The house on 

the corner is Brown’s—sold out his claim a while ago for 
half a million.” 

And it is from some such introduction as this that the 
most conservative Yankee, presumed to be proof against 
all manner of enthusiasms, begins the very next day to 
look up the quotations on Cripple Creek. Thus is the gold 
fever contracted—the only malady from which the tonic 
air of Colorado gives no relief. 

If you should assert to a citizen that lottery was the 
chief business of Colorado Springs, and that citizen were 
of the masculine gender and able-bodied, the sequence 
would doubtless be assault and battery—but what greater 
game of chance than mining? And more mining stock is 
bought and sold in Colorado Springs, perhaps, than in any 
other city of the United States. In nine years since the 
opening of the Cripple Creek country in °91, Colorado 
Springs has risen from a mere health resort to one of the 
stock centers of the country, whose quotations may be read 
in the metropolitan dailies with New York’s and Boston’s. 
Too late Denver has awakened from its lethargy to find 
that “the Springs” has built up a reputation too strong to 
be diverted. 

When a town of 25,000 attains the business importance 
of Colorado Springs it is a lesson in the possibilities of 
concentration. Everybody in Colorado Springs is interested 
in Cripple Creek, if not directly, indirectly ; the big mines 
have their offices here, here the rich mine owners build their 
homes, and Colorado Springs, as the heart of Cripple 
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Creek, lives, moves, and has its being on gold and the pros- 
pects of gold. The mining exchange is unpretentious in 
appearance (a new and adequate building is projected), 
and though there are scores of brokers’ offices, and the 
brokers themselves quite equal their metropolitan brothers 
in lung power and excitability. there is little to evidence 
the enormous business that is carried on. Last January 
one single month—the sales of the exchange were 
17,308,419 shares of stock of a cash value of $2,708,447. 
The stock exchange is the popular amusement, whether 
or not you are lucky enough tohold any “ chances;” it dis- 
places base-ball and theater, and the club is but a refuge 
for the ventilation of private stock opinions; the youth of 
Colorado Springs does not watch the morning paper for 
base hits, errors, runs—he searches for the last quotation 
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on ** Portland,” on **Gold Coin,” the latest strike in ** Jack 
Pot” or ** Isabella.” Everybody seems concerned in stocks ; 
it is highly edifying to listen to stock talk on the street, 
on the cars, at the table—I had almost said in church. At 
all events there are strictly orthodox members who hold 
investments on ’change and who discuss prospects and give 
current quotations with quite as much gusto as they chant 
the Creed or sing the Doxology. 

Colorado Springs buys stock as a matter of course (when 
it has the money), and with no more censurable idea of 
speculation than the New England farmer who keeps his 
apples against an expected market rise. “‘It may not pan 
out this month,” says Colorado Springs with abiding faith, 
“nor this year, but there’s bound to be pay ore sometime.” 
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Nor is it hard to understand this enthusiasm, after a ride 
about Colorado Springs, when every other costly mansion 
that is pointed out is accompanied by the tantalizing ex- 


planation that “he made his money in Cripple.” When 4 
one of your neighbors goes to bed to-night poor and wakes 4 
to-morrow morning rich, the effect is not sobering, even ‘ 


though nine other neighbors are as poor as they were be- q 
fore. So Colorado Springs buys its stock when the price is 

low, before a strike is made, at a few cents a share, and 

puts it away in a bottom bureau drawer and tries to forget 

about it Sometime, if not in this generation in the next, 

he hopes to resurrect his dusty parchment credentials, and 
draw dividends, and ride in a rubber tired carriage. 





. 


Forty miles from Colorado Springs by picturesque stage 
over Cheyenne Mountain, or thirty by modern Pullman via 
the Colorado Midland Railway through Ute Pass, are the 
Cripple Creek gold fields, now the richest mining district in 
the domains of Uncle Sam. The story of Cripple Creek 
is the story of the mining supremacy of Colorado. In the 
production of silver Colorado has led, since Nevada 
* petered ;” but not till the opening of Cripple Creek did 


its gold output rival that of California. In "98 the Cripple ' 
Creek District brought to the surface 15 millions of the ‘ 


yellow metal, in 99 the production of the district reached 

| the unprecedented total of 20 millions, leaving California 

in the rear and justifying Colorado’s claim as pre-emi- 
nently the mining State of the Union. 

Cripple Creek’s history is rather exceptional among 

1 mining camps. Suffering the continual opposition of 
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mining experts it never experienced a real excitement as in 
California or Alaska, never had a great inrush and frantic 
claim staking, but like Topsy it “just growed.” 

There were prospectors in the vicinity in the early 
‘Eighties who struck some promising placer gold, but when 
the find was brought to the attention of experts they de- 
clared that no gold could be there. After only superficial 
investigation further, no more was found, and indignation 
ran so high with the belief that the property had been 
“salted” that the men who first tapped this, one of the 
richest gold supplies in the world, were compelled to flee 
the country to escape a necktie of manila rope. 

On the fourth of July, 1891, W. S. Stratton located the 
since famous “‘ Independence” mine, and the rise of the 
present Cripple Creek district is dated from that time. 
Still, mining experts were incredulous ; the country was 
not situated, they declared, for gold deposits; the geolog- 
ical formations were not favorable; pay ore was impos- 
sible. But the best laid theories o’ mice and men gang aft 
agley, and Mother Earth sometimes hid her treasures with 
a cheerful disregard of all formulas since established. 
Cripple Creek is remarkable not alone for its vast richness, 
but as well for its perhaps unexampled irregularities. Dis- 
covered against the tearful protest of the text-book, it 
continues a thorn in the flesh of the mining professor, for 
gold is being found not only in quantity but in rock in 
which gold was never before known to be contained. 

It is said that a gold field so uniformly productive was 
never before worked. Now, at the end of nine years’ con- 
tinual exploration there are 350 producing mines, 6,000 
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patented claims, and profitless prospect holes innumerable, 
till it looks as though a giant breed of gophers had been at 
work in the land. There is not a deserted mine in the 
district ; the ** Victor” has sunk its shaft over a thousand 
feet, the average shafts in camp are from six to seven 
hundred, and still there is no diminution of the treasure 
that nature diffused at the bottom of Pike’s Peak. 

The sale of Stratton’s *‘ Independence” mine to an Eng- 
lish syndicate for 10 millions brought Cripple Creek before 
the financial public in a very forceful manner; Cripple 
stock is now held all over the country, and London has 
large interests. In 1899 alone there were distributed to 
stockholders almost four millions of dollars, and the grand 
total of all dividends paid up to January 1, 1900, is 
$11,093,560. Stratton’s “Independence” distinguished it- 
self during "99 by declaring dividends of $250,000 as the 
result of six months’ production, and the ** Gold Coin” re- 
membered its shareholders at Christmas with a little matter 
of $100,000—just extra over the regular dividend. During 
99 the “‘Isabella” mine made the two greatest shipments 
ever recorded in mining annals; one in the summer gave a 
return of $160,000 and one in December exceeded $300,000. 

The Cripple Creek district, including the towns of Victor, 
Independence, Gillett, Altman, Elkton, and Anaconda, 
contains about 40,000 people, of whom half are in Cripple 
Creek proper. Cripple Creek is a town all either uphill or 
down—it depends upon which way you walk. Its principal 
street is an eye opener for Easterners who associate the 
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word “‘camp” with everything wild and woolly. With 
fine substantial brick blocks, excellent stores, trolley cars 
and electric lighting, Cripple Creek is indeed a surprise. 
But the good impression ends with the several central 
streets, outside of which are nothing but unsightly shant- 
ies, and the ugliness that is inevitable where men live to 
make money and not a home. 

As there are often two or three claimants to one Cripple 
Creek claim, lawyers and surveyors drive a thriving busi- 
ness ; but, creditably to the good sense of the owners, most 
of the disputes are settled out of court. No miner in the 
camp works for less than $3 a day, for the Union is all 
powerful—that of course for ordinary miners; engineers 
and other special employés receive much more. 

National attention was drawn to Cripple Creek in 1893, 
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when troubles wfth the striking miners became a veritable 
reign of terror. At that time ** Bloody Bridles” Waite was 
governor of Colorado, and he ordered the State militia to 
aid the strikers. The sheriff of El Paso county retaliated 
by calling out a thousand deputies to protect property, and 
a conflict was imminent. Lawlessness prevailed at Cripple 
Creek. The strikers seized Bull Hill, blew up the build- 
ings of one of the mines, roughly handled the mine owners, 
and a number of people were killed. Colorado Springs did 
not sympathize with the striking miners and its streets 
were patrolled constantly in fear of violence. While in 
conference with a Board of Arbitration at Colorado Col- 
lege, Governor Waite would undoubtedly have been lynched 
by irate Springs people had he not been hustled out by a 
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back door and driven away. As it was, the Attorney 
General of the State was tarred and feathered. 

Cripple Creek was nearly wiped out by incendiary fires in 
1896, and its admirable business section is the outgrowth. 
In August, ’99, the principal part of Victor was similarly 
burnt. But Western energy is not disconcerted by a little 
thing like that, and before the ruins of the town were cool 
the merchants were giving orders for new buildings and 
new stocks. There is an amusing as well as a pathetic 
side to a great fire—the business of a good sized town ac- 
commodated in tents and makeshift shanties is a very 
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curious conglomeration ; business announcements hastily 
displayed assure you that undismayed shopmen are still 
doing business at the old stand, and the genuineness of fire 
sales when the rescued merchandise is sold over plank 
counters supported by barrels is not questioned. It is in- 
teresting to speculate what catastrophe would daunt the 
great American merchant. Destroying fire is often one of 
the few blessings that come in disguise, for with the wheat 
the tares are burned also. From its ashes Victor has al- 
ready risen a finer town than it was before. 
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THE DESERT MAIDEN. 


BY ALICE RHOADES PICKREL. 


N the banks of the Colorado River, along the Arizona line, 
dwell a portion of the Mojave Indian tribe. Westward 
from the river to the Coast Range of Southern California, 
lies a sterile waste, known as the Mojave Desert. It is 
with the maidens of this tribe that my story deals. 

The sun is pretty sure to shine brightly when the little 
Desert Maiden arrives at the Indian hut, but a heavy gloom hangs 
over the household for a week or more. 
The father is disappointed because she is not a boy, and the 
mother shares his disappointment. 
She is not arrayed in the daintiest of white dresses, like her little 
civilized sister, but is wrapped up in a piece of calico or an old 
blanket and tucked into a rude pallet. 
Soon the mother’s disappointment is lost in her admiration for 
her little més-a-hi-a (girl) pappoose, who grows rapidly and laughs 
and coos as all babies do. 
“Before she can scarcely hold her head up she is strapped into a 
cradle, which the mother carries on her back. We might call the 
cradle her carriage, since it serves that purpose. The cradle is about 
two anda half feet in length, is woven of willows or rushes, has a 
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canopy over the head which is elaborately trimmed with feathers, 
red calico, strings of bright colored beads with silver coins attached, 
and wrapping twine. The little maiden knows nothing of a soft 
downy pillow; her poor little head rests flat against the bottom of 
the cradle. So securely is she bound that she cannot get her little 
brown fingers out to play with the feathers which hang so tempt- 
ingly near. 

As soon as she is able to creep she is given a little fat puppy to 
lay with. Baby and puppy soon become inseparable companions. 

he *‘ pappoose’’ shares food and blanket equally with the puppy. 
By the time she has reached her fifth year she is presented with an 
Indian doll. This new toy is wonderfully and fearfully made. The 
doll varies in size from six to twelve inches in length; is made of 
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clay, painted very artistically with dots and dashes of red, white, 
yellow and black all over its body, and a bunch of Indian hair crowns 
its head. The doll’s dress usually consists of an old rag tied about 
the waist and a dozen coils of beads about its neck. 

Very scant is the pappoose’s dress ; not a stich of clothing covers 
her little brown body until she is two years old, then she wears a 
little knit shirt, which reaches to the waist. By the time she has 
reached her sixth year, she has donned a little dress, which reaches 
toher ankles. The dress is always of some bright color, with a deep 
border of black and white at the bottom. Around her neck are hun- 
dreds of coils of tiny blue and white beads; at the front of the coils 
are attached from twenty to thirty silver coins, usually dimes. This 
neck ornament is very heavy, and only an Indian maiden can bear 
such weight at the neck. 

The little Desert Maiden is always happy and at her play she sings 
over and over again ‘‘ Huf-yah-ah, Huf-yah-ah”’ in a low musical 
tone. This song—if song it may be called—has no meaning, but 
is sung as an accompaniment to her play. 
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Her grandmother indulges her in every way possible. The grand- 
mother is often employed by some white family in the town, as 
laundress, and once a week she is allowed to accompany her. The 
little pappoose expects the ‘“‘ white squaw ”’ to admire her and give 
her her dinner. 

When she is about nine years old she puts on sandals, made of 
buckskin about the size of the foot, fastened by attaching a piece of 
cloth or string to the heel and tying it about the ankle; another 
string is fastened to the buckskin between the toes and tied to the one 
at the ankle. Now is the time she puts on her blanket (used instead 
of awrap). The blanket is a large square of bright red calico with 
a deep band of black edged with white for the border. If she can 
afford it her blanket is made of red flannel with a border, the same 
as that of the cotton. Sometimes a blanket made of four bandannas 
sewed in the form of a square is worn. She never wears anything 
on her head. 

Her physical development is wonderful. She develops rapidly be- 
tween her ninth and twelfth years. The Mojave women are said to 
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be among the heaviest, fattest and strongest of any women (white 
or colored) in the world. 

Her form and features are perfect ; she has large, dark brown eyes, 
beautiful teeth, shapely hands and coarse black hair. Her hair is 
very thick and long, and is allowed to “fly loose ’’ about her head and 
shoulders. 

If the Mojave maiden is ambitious to attend school and her parents’ 
consent (as a rule the parents do not favor schools) can be obtained, she 
is permitted to attend school at Ft. Mojave (an abandoned govern- 
ment fort eighteen miles northwest of Needles) for a year or two, or 
as long as she desires. The school at Ft. Mojave was established ten 
years ago by the government. 

When she enters the school, the name of Ma-hah, Oche, Pin-e 
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wah, etc., is dropped and she is christened Blanch, Annie, Susie, etc. 
She is taught spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, sewing and 
housework. While attending school she wears a dark gray flannel 
dress, trimmed in black braid, coarse black shoes anda black sailor 
hat. 

At home she is taught by her mother to do bead-work. She strings 
and weaves beads in artistic designs ; makes ladies’ belts, neck-ties, 
watch-chains, hat-bands and collars. She uses the very smallest of 
beads of all colors, and handsome are the articles which she makes. 
Though her fingers are deft and she works rapidly, it takes her from 
one to three months to complete one article. 

Pottery work affords her great pleasure; she delights in making 
vases, pitchers, cups, dolls, ollas (water jugs). The Desert Maiden is 
a true artist and uses paint lavishly; wonderful are the creations 
which adorn her wares. 

As we look over the desert, ‘“‘ near train time,’’ a picturesque sight 
greets us. Away in the distance may be seen a party of women 
(young and old) all arrayed in dresses of the brightest colors with 
blankets which seem to be even brighter. If they did not move so 
rapidly, we might think a poppy garden had suddenly sprung into 
being with poppies all in a row. Their black hair streams in the 
wind as they nod and beck to each other. A _ basket full of their 
wares rests upon each head and their hands are full of bows and 
arrows of rainbow hues. The tourist proves a ready customer. 
Though the maiden may carry her wares, it is always the mother 
who cries out the price of each article as she displays it. All along 
the train may be heard the cry of ‘‘ two-bit, two-bit ’’ (25c.), ** ten-cent, 
ten-cent’”’ *‘ ho-bit, ho-bit’’ (50c.). There are days when she fails 
to make good sales, and when the train leaves the station she says: 
‘*No good, no good. White squaw no good, white buck no good. Me 
heap sabe, no good, me no like.”’ 

If the *‘ kodak fiend’’ happens to be among the passengers, he is 
very anxious to get a picture of the women. But they strenuously 
object ; and if they cannot make their escape, they will fight for the 
kodak and try to break it, or shower the poor “ fiend’’ with sand. 
Lucky is the person who escapes without a scratch. 

The Mojave Maiden is never alone. She loves company and goes 
about in groups of six or more. They never walk side by side, but 
go one behind the other. They live in rude villages; their houses 
are not crowded together as are many houses in the city of the white 
man, but from two hundred to four hundred feet apart. Sometimes 
three or four families occupy the same house. The home of the In- 
dian Maiden is a small low building, made of adobe and sticks, with 
a thatched roof of reeds, one door, one window (minus the glass). 
The largest houses have two rooms, and all have earthen floors. 
Their furniture is very scant and very crude—a half dozen boxes 
from the store. Their cooking is done out doors over a campfire. 
When they dine, they sit or squat on the ground around the campfire, 
take the food in their laps and eat with their fingers. Their dishes 
are mostly crude vessels made of clay, or tin cans; and if they can 
afford it, a coffee-pot. The Indian Maiden is very fond of coffee, and 
often begs for it. 

It is amusing to hear them converse. Their language sounds some- 
what similar to that of the ‘* Heathen Chinee,’’ and when several are 
together they make a great chatter. When a white person addresses 
them, they answer with a grin and a grunt, unless they are well 
acquainted. If they fancy a white woman they will say: ‘* You 
Mut-mi-wah ”’ (my friend) and then they talk freely. 

The courtship of the Mojave Maiden is brief. She develops at an 
early age, therefore she marries young— sometimes as young as 
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twelve years, and she is always married before she reaches her six- 
teenth year. 

When the Desert Maiden sees a youth whom she fancies, she makes 
the first advance. She arrays herself in her brightest dress and 
blanket, paints her face in streaks, bars, dots and dashes of red, white 
and yellow paint, wears coils and coils of beads around her neck and 
wrists ; and thus adorned she seeks his society, and tries the powers 
of her fascination upon him. If the feeling is reciprocated, the man 
does not say anything but disappears fora few hours. When he ap- 
pears his face is painted in imitation of hers, he wears a bunch of 
white feathers on the crown of his head, a knit undershirt painted in 
stripes (circling the body) of green or purple paint. On each arm, 
above the elbow, are tied strips of red cloth, and he wears blue over- 
alls. Now they are constantly seen in one another’s society, for three 
or four days. This is considered (by the tribe) the marriage cere- 
mony-—rather a long ceremony. After the fourth day she goes with 
her man to his hut and becomes the queen of his home. She con- 
tinues to paint her face until after the birth of her first child. 

The medicine men and old women are the keepers of the religion 
and they imstruct the young maidens in their religious duties. The 
young are taught that: ‘“‘God is a big bird. He rules the Mojave 
Heaven, that Mojave Heaven or hunting ground isa beautiful place on 
the other side of the Needles mountains (so called on account of their 
numerous needle-like peaks, one of which hasa hole near the top, 
which is called the Needle’s Eye). And if Mojave heap good Indian, 
when Mojave die God come in the night, take her up, fly with her 
through the Needle’s eye to the Mojave Hunting Ground. When 
they get there they no come back, no want to come back, have heap 
good man. Stay there all time. Have things all same white man’s 
squaw—much heap nicer.”’ * 


Needles, Cal 
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BY FRANCES ANTHONY. 


PaO, a P| part in the morning of December 29, our 





party of three started from Redlands, 
| Cal., on a camping trip to that part of 
: the Colorado Desert which lies in River- 
+» side county. The first of many objects of 

} interest was tosee the California Fan Palm 
( Neowashingtonia filamentosa ) growing 
in its natural home—narrow Palm Cafion. 

Our headquarters camp was to be at Palm Springs, on 
the site of the old Indian village of Agua Caliente, by the 
famous hot spring known to the Indians for ages. It is 
fifty miles southeast of Redlands on the old overland stage 
road from San Francisco to Yuma. When we had gone 
two miles through orange groves and then over the hills 
down into San Timoteo Cafion we first came to this road, 
which is still used, and traveled it steadily for two days. 
It is a long steady pull up San Timoteo Cafion, where the 
railroad curves from side to side to ease the grade; reach- 





* Of course this is only « ‘‘ popular " account of these customs and creeds — Ev. 
+See August number 
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ing the summit at Beaumont, 2600 feet above sea level. 
This is the divide—to the west the waters run to the Pacific 
Ocean, to the east toward the Gulf of California. Here 
we start down grade. Wecome to Banning and lay in a 
supply of horsefeed to last several days—and then start to 
make our night’s camping-ground, seven miles farther on, 
beside the Cabezon irrigating ditch, which we reach before 
dark. It is a bare camp with nothing for our use but 
water, and nothing round us but cactus; no trees, not even 
a bush from which to gather firewood. 

Being at this point several miles below the summit, on 
the Whitewater side, we had a typical demonstration of 
the principle of winds blowing up cafions in the day and 
down at night. This pass, San Gorgonio, is said to be one 
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of the windy places in this part of California, since there 
is scarcely a time when the wind is not blowing one way or 
the other with considerable force. It needed the efforts of 
us all to make the little pyramid tent fast, and we were 
glad of the shelter, for the night cooled rapidly, though 
the day had been warm. 

After an early breakfast we started on heavy, sandy 
roads, which we had during most of the trip, and reached 
Palm Springs in the afternoon. 

We made camp near the spring. Next morning, the 31st 
of December, leaving our camp established here, and tak- 
ing lunch for ourselves and horses, we started for Palm 
Cafion, five miles to the south. Half a mile from camp we 
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came to a group of trees called Palo Verde — Spanish for 
green sticks (cercidium Torreyanum). Never having seen 
any before, they were a most striking sight-——the brightest, 
greenest green from the tips of the leaves to the little 
branches, the big branches and the trunk down to the very 
ground, and all as shiny as though they had been polished ; 
and no mere bushes, but trees in form and size. After this 
we began to see cactus and cactus and more cactus among 
the brush and trees— eight varieties all new to us, and 
many new varieties of trees, bushes and plants. 

The road was rough and not much traveled, and led 
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always up a dry valley that narrowed toward the cafion 

part of the way in the dry bed of a stream—but with no 
signs of palms when we had come to what seemed to be 
the end of the road; still on over a hill and down into the 
real cafion itself, and here were the first palm trees. Al- 
though we had seen them by hundreds in cultivation along 
the streets of Southern California, and thought we knew 
how they would appear, we were surprised to see how tall 
and slender they were—many being thirty inches in diame- 
ter and eighty feet high. This is one of the three species 
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of true palms native to the United States and in a natural 
condition fully worthy of its name. 

The length of the leaf and stem is ten to fifteen feet ; 
the leaf is half the whole length, as broad as it is long and 
deeply cut at each fold, and the entire margin edged with 
filaments or threads. The stem is the other half of the 
length, and on the large trees smooth, while on the young 
trees its two edges are thickly set with shark-teeth-like 
projections. The seed spathes are fully ten feet long, and 
bear large seed bunches at the end, the seeds being about 
the size of a small pea and dark brown incolor. The roots 
are not large, being fibrous, a half inch in diameter and 
capable of running, as they sometimes do, fifty feet to 
reach water. 
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A tall tree has a smooth, evenly tapered trunk, topped 
with a tuft of green leaves, and three or four spathes, just 
under which is a thatch of dead brown leaves that hang 
downward some years before falling. None of the first 
trees, and only a few farther up, had much of the thatch ; 
nearly every trunk was burned and blackened. It is the 
custom of the Indians each year to select trees having the 
heavier thatches, and burn them in the ceremonial rite of 
sending messages on the smoke to their departed friends. 
It seems remarkable that this does not kill the tree; but as 
they are endogens, only a long, intense heat can reach the 
source of their life. They evidently attain a great age, but 
do not live to withstand every adversity, as many fallen 
logs show. One clump of trees had the roots exposed for 
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three feet in depth, caused by the washing away of the 
soil in a rush of high water. 

Millions of seeds lay on the ground; thousands had 
started to grow. The palms were of all sizes, from a tiny 
leaflet and a rootlet to full grown trees. Most of them 
grow in this cafion, but there are a few in other little cafions 
round the edge of the desert to the north and east. All 
the trees of this species in cultivation were grown from 
seeds from these trees. They are gathered by Indians who 
use long willow poles, spliced and lashed together, with 
which they break off the branches. 

The cafion is narrow, the road only a trail, so we ** made 
camp” at the entrance by leaving the buggy, saddling the 
horses and following the trail on horseback for a mile; then 





the undergrowth became so tangled that we left the horses 
and went half a mile farther on foot. The scenes, after 
the first mile, were ever the same—rocky hills on both sides 
and palms in the bottom, a little brook which now and then 
sank away in the sandy soil only to come out again farther 
down. 

A great share of our pleasure and profit was due to the 
kind interest of Dr. Wellwood Murray, a Scotch gentleman 
of the old school and an old resident of Palm Springs, who 
is not only interested in his part of California, but is a 
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keen observer and has a mine of knowledge which he shares 
gladly with any who care to seek for themselves. 
Altogether it was a fine trip, even in December when 
nearly all plant life is dormant; but a better time to go 
would be in February or March, when most of the bushes 
are in full bloom and the desert is covered with flowers. 


Galena, Kansas. 


A REMARKABLE EXOTIC. 


HIS strange and beautiful plant, a native of Mexico, 
is called Monstera Deliciosa from its great size and 
its fruit, which is said to be highly prized by the 

Mexicans. It is also called Phyllodendron Pertusum (from 
phyllos, a leaf; dendron, a tree or tree-like ; pertusum, slit 
or with hollows, the leaves being perforated). It is an 
arad, belonging to the same family as the calla, arum, cal- 
ladium, anthurium, Jack-in-the-pulpit, etc., a class of 
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plants whose flowers have neither calyx nor corolla, simply 
a spadix placed within a spathe. 

It is a strong, vigorous climber, sending out great ad- 
ventitious roots from every joint, that fasten themselves to 
any support near which it grows. In its native home it 
climbs to the tops of trees, winding its great rope-like roots 
around them. 

It has a main central stem and occasional side branches. 
The stem at the base of large plants measures nine or ten 
inches in circumference. The leaves are alternate, occur- 
ring every two or three inches, at each joint. The leaves 
are very large, measuring from two to three feet across ; 
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they are cordate or heart-shaped, dark green in color and 
leathery in texture, having very wide, light green, raised 
mid-ribs, which form a fine contrast with the dark green of 
the leaf. They are slit into irregular segments about half 
way into the center of the leaf, and around its entire cir- 
cumference, and are perforated with holes of different 
sizes, which give it a most picturesque appearance. The 
leaves at the base of the plant stand out almost horizon- 
tally ; as they ascend, each one becomes a little more up- 
right, until the last pair forms a perfect V, with one leaf 
in the center, standing up straight, the leaf dropping over 
the stem. 

The stem of each leaf is deeply grooved from its base to 
about half its length. In this groove the folded flower 
bud lies hidden; then gradually pushes its way out, un- 
folding its great creamy spathe and curious spadix. It is 
a rich and beautiful flower, and a most wonderfully inter- 
esting one. It remains in bloom several weeks and when 
the fruit is ripe its fragrance is delightful, resembling that 
of the pineapple. The spadix which becomes the fruit, 
looks like a small ear of corn; the grains have the flavor 
of the pineapple, and at first taste are very pleasing, but 
they leave a feeling of constriction in the throat that is 
anything but agreeable. 

An old plant will bloom for many months, sending out 
its flowers from the axil of every leaf. A fine specimen is 
a very great addition to any collection, always attracting 
attention by its peculiar grace and marked individuality. 
One of its curious characteristics is its great whip-like 
roots, two or three growing out from every joint; in color 
they are at first a rich, mottled brown and green, afterward 
turning gray ; some of them are a yard or more in length, 
and three-fourths of an inch thick. They attach them- 
selves by their rootlets to any surface. When young, the 
roots break very easily, but with age become tough and 
rope-like. 

The plant is quite hardy in Southern California, and will 
thrive in any sheltered location if given plenty of water. 
It has a fine tropical effect and is very ornamental. It 
can either be allowed to clamber over the ground or given 
support. In either case it is strikingly beautiful. 

It must be a majestic object in its native home, a verit- 
able giant with monstrous stem, huge leaves, immense 
flowers and innumerable roots, winding and hanging like 
great ropes about the trees. Very few trees could resist for 
many years the great weight and strong embraces of 
Monstera Deliciosa. 


Ventura, Ca! 
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BY MARY T. VAN DENBURGH 


























HE Boxers state that they have the sanction of the 

great god Kwan-ti, who desires the blood of the 
i Western-Ocean barbarians, and who has threat- 
ened to send ten plagues to those who do not practice and 
preach Boxer doctrines. 

This Kwan-ti, or Kwan Kung, as he is called by the 
Cantonese in San Francisco, is the God of War, the Mili- 
tary Sage. He is held in high esteem by the Chinese, and 
his popularity has increased since he has been considered 
the patron of the Manchu dynasty. 

He was a general who lived early in the Christian era, 
and besides winning distinction in battle, proved himself 
faithful, honest and loyal, virtues rare in the country he 
served, and which brought recognition in his elevation to 
a godship. This honor, to be sure, was not conferred until 
eight hundred years after his death. But what are eight 
hundred years in China? And the dignity was not the less 
great for being long in coming, for Kwan-ti has accumu- 
lated honors until he has become in his jurisdiction what 
Confucius is in his. He is reverenced by every one in 
China whose profession is war. His portrait goes where 
they go, and is regularly worshiped by them. He has a 
state temple in every city of any importance, where, twice 
in every month, the mandarins offer sacrifices to him. At 
the New Year and at the vernal and autumnal ceremonies 
he has his part in the attentions bestowed by officials on 
the gods. There are many smaller temples erected to him, 
but his immense following among the people is best shown 
by the fact that his image is found in nearly every house- 
hold, where it is worshiped as regularly and faithfully as 
the ancestors whose shrine he often shares, for although 
he is primarily the god of war, it is in his power to bestow 
s many blessings. Courage, success, prosperity, all wait 
upon his devotees 
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On the paper scrolls which bear his likeness Kwan Kung 
is represented as a stout personage with a ruddy, bearded 
face. His friends, Liu Pei and Chang Fei stand at his 
side, ready to help him as they did in life. Early in their 
careers the three swore brotherhood, and many adventures 
they had together. After the death of the two others Liu 
Pei became emperor with the title of Restorer of the 
House of Han. Chang Fei is the god of the pork butchers. 
He it was who sharpened Kwan-ti’s mighty sword, called 
*“the somber dragon,” by rubbing it on a rock near the city of 
Hanchwan. The mark is visible to this day, and is regu- 
larly worshiped on the thirteenth day of the ninth moon. 

Kwan-ti is often painted in armor, riding his red war- 
horse at the head of his legions. It was thus he was seen 
in the sky in answer to the prayer addressed to him by the 
emperor when the priests advised that he should implore 
the aid of Kwan-ti to restore the great salt wells of Shansi 
which had dried up. The petition was written and burned, 
and no sooner had the ascending smoke conveyed it to the 
god than he appeared on his horse and commanded that a 
temple be built in his honor. This was done as quickly as 
possible, and the salt wells flowed again. 

A more recent appearance was when the Southern rebels 
were marching on the city of Chi-ning-chow, which doubt- 
less they would have taken had they not been stopped on 
the road by the mighty Kwan-ti, whom they sawina great 
red star. His fiery countenance, which was distinctly 
visible, and the great noise of the warriors who accom- 
panied him, were so terrible that the rebels fled, and it is 
officially recorded that “‘the spirit of Kwan-ti preserved 
the city of Chi-ning-chow.” 

As late as 1861 two other cities were saved by his efforts, 
which on this occasion were so great that perspiration 
dropped from his image in the temple. A petition to the 
emperor, asking him to reward the god, was published in 
the Peking Gazette, and the Son of Heaven ordered that a 
tablet be erected to commemorate the event. 

There are four temples to Kwan Kung in San Francisco, 
one of them being the most magnificent in Chinatown. It 
belongs to the See Yup Company, and the decorations and 
utensils are very costly. The temple is reached by a long 
flight of stairs, and faces the east. The image of Kwan 
Kung is so surrounded by tinsel and ornaments that it is 
difficult to see it. Here also is the red charger, represented 
by a little toy horse of barbarian manufacture, which per- 
haps is counteracted by the red streamer it bears. On the 
altar are offerings, the bamboo slips and the wooden blocks 
by means of which the worshipers learn the answer of the 
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god, and the burning 
incense which fills the 
room with smoke. Out 
on the balcony, where 
one turns for a breath 
of fresh air, is the fur- 
nace for burning paper 
money which is sent 
to the god in this way. 
Kwan Kung some- 
times leaves this dimly 
lighted temple to take 
part in a procession, 
or for an excursion on 
the bay in the inter- 
ests of the fishermen 
whom he aids by feed- 
ing the evilspirits and 
thus preventing them 
from destroying the 
fish. 

The war god is a 
favorite subject for 
Chinese historians, 
dramatists and poets. 
He also figures in a 
romance in eighteen 
volumes written in the 
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Glorified in song 


thirteenth century, and very popular. 
and story, enshrined as a deity in the hearts of the people, 
chosen by the reigning dynasty as its tutelar divinity, the 
Military Sage is likely to keep his exalted position as long 
as the Chinese Empire endures; and if it be its fate to 
fade away before the advance 
Kwan Kung may be venerated for many years by the 
millions of Chinese to whom new ideas can come but slowly. 


Los Gatos, Cal 
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It was more than the Coast could afford 
to lose, when Raymond D. Yelland died 
last month. Among the artists who trans- 
cribe Nature, he was one of the truest Cal- 
ifornia has had. Without the sweep of Tom 
Hill, nor any of the creative-prophetic genius 
of Keith, he was a landscape painter of no 
small order; an art-teacher whom many 
future artists will remember gratefully (he 
was an instructor in the University of Cal- 
ifornia, and in the Mark Hopkins Institute ); 
a good man and a good citizen. He was an 
Englishman by birth, but came to this 
country in his boyhood, and for a good 
many years has lived in California. He was 
52 years of age. An _ exhibition of his 
paintings is being held in San Francisco 
this month. Ss 























If there be any- 
thing of which 
this magazine has 
either disposition 
or right to feel 
proud, itis that it 
has somehow in- 
veigled the confi- 
dence and respect 
of nearly all the 
men and women 
who count highest 
in Western letters 
and Western 
scholarship. A 
large proportion 
of them are not 
only its friends, 
but of its official 
family —stock- 
holders and staff. 
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To this most honorable list it is a genuine satisfaction 
to add the noted anthropologist of Chicago University, 
Prof. Frederick Starr; one of the most indefatigable, in- 
genious and devoted field-students we have today in what 
is unquestionably the most interesting, most imminent and 
most neglected branch of American scholarship. His 
superb album of /ndians of Southern Mexico recently 
reviewed in these pages, is only a beginning of the tri- 
partite work in hand in that most important field; and 
several collateral monographs are already beginning to ap- 
pear. One will search far for a comparable pictorial con- 
tribution to the ethnology of any country, and for America 
it stands alone. Quite as important is his series of 16 por- 
trait busts of Pueblo Indians, and 72 of Mexican Indians; all 
from plaster casts from life, and for authenticity and scien- 
tific value probably unique. In a very few years the same 
work, as skillfully done, would not have a tithe of the 
value ; for the types are becoming sophisticated. 
, ° . 
* * 

It is when one compares these achievements, at Prof. 
Starr’s own cost and risk, with the visible fruits of richly 
endowed expeditions, that one realizes how serviceable to 
knowledge are such originality, ingenuity and “push” 
combined with scholarship. For this work is su generis. 


Of course only an enthusiastic, shrewd and rather daunt- 
less field-worker, as well as a learned one, could have gained 
these results. Prof. Starr’s is no closet science. His 
busts and photographs are not of renegade Indians herded 
at some Midway, but of peoples at home in their environ- 
ment. ‘That is the reason they have worth. That they are 
intensely interesting also is largely due to his excellent 
artistic eye, his great inventiveness, and the elegance of 
production upon which he has insisted, apparently regard- 
less of his pocket. 

o's 

Prof. Starr was born in Auburn, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1858; 
educated in the home high school, Rochester University 
and Lafayette College, where he took his Ph. D.; taught 
in several small colleges thereafter, and for ten years was 
a Chautauqua lecturer and instructor, being for two years 
Registrar of the Chautauqua University. He was for a time 
in charge of the ethnological work in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York; in 1891 organized, 
as Dean of the Scientific Department, the work in science 
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at Pomona Col- 
lege, Cal. ; then 
spent a year in 
Europe, studying 
museum and lab- 
oratory methods 
in Ethnology and 
Anthropology ; 
and since 1892 
has been at the 
head of the work 
in Anthropology 
at Chicago Uni- 
versity. His first 
field-work was 
among the Sacs 
and Foxes. Since 
then, he has 
studied in their 
homes the Chero- 
kees of North 
Carolina, the 
Tonkaways of 
Oklahoma, and c wm davistng Co. pREDERICK STARR. 

the New Mexico 

Pueblos along the Rio Grande; particularly in the Cochiti 
region. His greatest work, however, has been in Mexico, 
which he has invaded annually for the last six years, 
visiting seventeen tribes. Besides the important con- 
tribution above referred to, he has written several suc- 
cessful books of “‘supplementary reading,” as On the Hills 





Indians, etc. . 

The 305th meeting of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington was a memorial to the late Frank Hamilton 
Cushing (see this magazine for June, 1900). Glowing trib- 
utes were spoken by Major Powell, W. H. Holmes, Miss 
Fletcher, Dr. Matthews, Stewart Culin and others of rank 
in science ; and the mass of praise (recorded in the Am. 
Anthropologist) was such an iv memoriam as very few 
scholars in this country have ever received. As we have 
forecast, the faults and frailties of the dead genius were 
already forgotten ; and he isremembered only for the work 
none other could have done so well. The tone of the pro- 
ceedings, while certainly not judicial, was just. As one 
runs over the list of American Ethnology, even the most 
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critical will hardly fail to rejoice that this strangely-min- 
gled genius has been so dealt with by his fellow-students. 
* 
* * 


Otis T. Mason, of the U. S. National Museum (in the 
Anthropologist of June, 1900), calls the collection made by 
Dr. J. W. Hudson, of Ukiah, Cal., “* the best scientific col- 
lection of basketry known to the writer from any people on 
earth.” And Mr. Mason ought to know. Ces he 


PIED PIPERS OF SANTA BARBARA. 


BY MARTINETTA KINSELL. 

HE Santa Barbara sand-piper is a Greek in 
his love for the sea, and, while he is first 
of al] an explorer — taking in all sorts of 
water-ways, near and far—his homing 
flights aim true for tidal beaches. In 
summer one can be sure of finding flocks 
of these tiny waders about the lakes and 

' fish-wiers of the upper Santa Ynez; the 

half dried pools of valley streams —swarming with 

minnows — are favorite picnic grounds for them, while in 
tadpole season every tule swale on the south coast attracts 
myriads of sand-pipers, each flock of forty or fifty keeping 
clannishly to itself and seldom sharing an angling preserve 
with other water-fowl. When, as sometimes happens, an 
inland nursery is selected, it is usually some rush-hidden 1a- 
goon or forsaken marsh full of nice, lonesome bogs coated 
with green mire. ‘There should also be fat shallows below, 
as well as jungles of sharp water-grass and swamp-reeds 
to hide in. Still, our feathered tramp will make shift with 

a barranca in the desert if nothing better: offers when the 

whim for tarrying comes on. 

But when and where so many young are hatched is a 
mystery that ornithologists have yet to solve. In all my 
searchings I have seen but one inland nest that I felt sure 
was a sand-piper’s. This one was hollowed in the mud 
close to the edge of an ancient arrastra basin in Piru cafion, 
neighboring the Mojave. It was a delightfully lonely 
spot, the ruined reservoir—abandoned generations ago 
by its Mexican owners— holding but a few gourdsful 
of stagnant water. ‘The bank holding the nest had 
thoughtlessly started a growth of lusty young nettles, and 
their pale green betrayed the pipers, which, precisely the 
hue of the ground, might otherwise have escaped notice. 
Two birds were sitting upon the nest and they crouched 
motionless until I was almost near enough to touch them 
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when they flew away distracted with fright. The eggs 
were four in number, somewhat smaller than those of a 
field-fare, clay-colored and disked with blue. 

There are endless varieties of sand- -piper, the Santa Bar- 
bara species being one of the smallest known, smaller than 
some humming-birds. As units they are hardly to be con- 
sidered, identity being merged in a swirl of two or three 
score that, in public at least, keep together. Each is a 
mite, not unlike a pinch of gray thistle-down, and so 
atomic that an entire flock would scarcely outweigh a sea- 
gull. 

Once, after a night-gale that covered the sea-shore with 
up-rooted weeds, I had a chance to examine several drowned 
pipers that had been caught napping on their favorite 
roost, the kelp. ‘Pied pipers” they were and beautifully 
marked. Each measured about five and a quarter inches 
from tip of the long, queerly-crumpled bill to extreme of 
the rounded tail. The males were brownish-black on their 
heads and upper plumage, with ferruginous disks of deeper 
hue on back and scapules. Several of these birds were sent 
to the Smithsonian Institute, and the species has been pro- 
nounced unique. 

Though expert divers and fishers, they cannot swim, 
which renders the evolutions of a flock feeding from the 
crests of full-tide breakers wonderful to watch. The only 
sound they make is a weak, whistling sort of “‘weet, weet!” 
But despite their resemblance in main points these little 
beach-snipe differ a great deal in individual tints and mark- 
ings — as much, perhaps, as wingless bipeds of larger 
growth. For one piper may be “ light-complected,” with 
tie and waistcoat embroidered in umber crescents, while 
his nearest friend affects putty-gray sprigged with terra- 
cotta. 

Their flight is a wavering, serpentine line with simulta- 
neous wing-movement which against a background of 
waves resembles a long sea-snake, glittering with scales. 
The Santa Barbara Sea-serpent—advertised freely in 1886 

was a string of sand-pipers, seen by witnesses with more 
imagination than eye-sight. 

Santa Barbara fishermen declare that, on certain years 
only, they have found sand-pipers’ nests on the Channel 
kelp-beds. This is credible to anyone who is familiar with 
these wonderful sea-hedges which border the shoal for sev- 
eral miles south of Point Concepcion, are well off shore 
and so thickly massed that steamers are obliged to keepa 
passage-way cut through them opposite to the pier landing. 
Great areas of these kelp-fields are left undisturbed to an 
infinite number of birds and other living creatures that 
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thrive in the air and water of such solitudes. The im- 
mense water vines are like interlacing cables braided with 
sea-grasses, weeds and parasitic alge which form an im- 
penetrable sub-marine jungle, averaging about half a mile 
in width. From outlook on the distant mountains this 
kelp-band shines like a ribbon of amber satin dividing the 
disturbed blue of the outer channel from the mirror-like 
shoal. It is an admirable storm-filter, and in its meshes 
the fiercest tide currents lose their force. 

When a skiff crosses this miniature sargossa its oars 
punt against tangled leaves and stems, and its keel swishes 
over the weeds like sledge-runners over snow. Here and 
there a frond-latticed window of blue water looks down 
into bowery depths where strange sea-plants—black, rose, 
purple and crimson—form groves that literally swarm with 
life, while the surface above is filmed with insect larva, 
fish roe, butterflies, jelly-fish, brilliant dragon-flies and 
moored flotillas of the winged nautilus. 

Crab fishermen who row along this sea-wall nearly every 
day in the year—and tell some queer and uncanny tales of 
it when safe ashore — aver that here in rare seasons when 
the weather fares to a long lull after the spring tides, the 
little sand-pipers set their cradles swinging at apex of the 
kelp-thickets. The nests are cunningly constructed of 
stems and filaments glued together — cup-shaped canoes, in 
fact—and by a clever arrangement of the attaching fibers 
the baby fledgelings float secure, their water-proof ham- 
mocks rising and falling like nests on a breeze-rocked bough. 

The young are soon hatched and learn to wade and dive 
before they can fly. The sea-weed floor is as comfortable 
as a meadow, making an almost continuous buoy for infant 
claws to cling to, and a varied diet of fish-roe, barnacles, 
saline scale-bugs and the like cover the kelp from root to 
blossom with capital bird food. 

Still, danger lurks above and below. There are fishes 
that spring like panthers; sharks of all sizes, from the 
minnow just wriggling out of its shell to monsters that 
measure—incredible as it may seem—forty feet in length. 
There are multitudes of hawks, jelly-fish that snare and 
destroy little birds, and devil-fish that well deserve their 
name. Besides, too, an unexpected gale may wrench loose 
whole acres of the sea-weed and hurl it ashore—thousands 
of tons in a single night — sometimes with such force that 
great stones are dragged from the channel bed, lassoed by 
the vine-roots. So that, although the friendly kelp tries 
to be an ideal kindergarten for ruffle-toed babies, many 
little pipers must come to grief. 


Berkeley, Cal 





















BY WILL A. WRIGHT 


NE August day while trailing a deer in the Santa 
Susana mountains of California, I came to a log 
lying across the trail and started to step over. Just 

on the other side, partially concealed, lay a big rattle- 
snake. 

I saw a warning in the gleam of his villainous eyes. 
Going back a few paces I secured a stout stick and ad- 
vanced again to the log. The reptile started to crawl 
away, but a blow across the middle of the back stopped 
him. Then he began a vigorous rattling and kept it going 
till he was dead. I had no antidote with me, was three 
miles from my horse and twice as far from any habitation. 
Had I been looking elsewhere and not on the trail, and de- 
pending on the theory that a rattlesnake always gives warn- 
ing on the approach of an enemy, I should, perchance, 
never have narrated this. 

Just a year after the above incident, while shooting 
doves in a cafion in another range, I was walking down the 
side of a gulch, when instinctively glancing downward, I 
saw poised above the thin grass the horny tail of a rattler. 
It lay just as it had been crawling when interrupted and in 
the exact place where my next step would have been. One 
step more would have been fatal. Walking around him I 
observed that he was in the blind state. As he would 
neither rattle nor coil I threw clods of dirt before him ; still 
he would not alter his demeanor. A bullet from my revol- 
ver severed his head and ended his sluggish career. 

In removing the skin from this snake I found the cuticle 

the only part of the skin they shed—almost ready to 
come off. This I tore off in pieces, then removed the 
main skin. 

All our snakes discard the old epidermis in the months 
of July and August. During this period they are said to 


Illustrated from drawings by the author 
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be blind. Judging from the appearance of the film which 
covers the eyes, they are undoubtedly at least partially 
blind. This formation of film is attached to the old epi- 
dermis and comes off with it when shed. By examination 
of cast-off skins it will be found that objects can be seen 
through this film, indistinctly, quite a distance. At just 
what time in the shedding process this film is formed, I 
cannot say. Some claim that rattlesnakes, under the influ- 
ence of an unusually ugly temper developed during this 
ordeal, strike in the direction of every close noise and every 
near-by moving object. According to my own experience 
they are very sullen and not disposed to strike unless trod- 
den upon. As further proof of this claim, I will relate an 





adventure which befell a friend of mine, whose truthful- 
ness I can vouch for. 

He was on the trail of a deer and at a certain point was 
compelled to crawl, extended, under some brush. Suddenly 
glancing to one side, he beheld a huge rattler coiled not 
fifteen inches from his face; its flat, brutal head slowly 
moving to and fro, its coils shifting, swelling and flatten- 
ing. How long the poor fellow remained in this trying 
position he could not tell. But just as he would have 
passed into unconsciousness the rattler slowly uncoiled and 
cautiously crawled away. Had this not been the shedding 
season and the rattler blind, the meeting probably would 
have been fatal for the hunter. 

This defect of vision and the process of shedding is, I 
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suppose, answerable 
for the reptile’s in- 
activity during the 
period. 

As to the rattle, 
some claim to have 
mistaken the sound 
for that harsh rasp- 
ing noise made by 
grasshoppers or lo- 
custs. Many times 
I have stopped and 
listened to the lo- 
cust’s din, comparing 
it to the rattlesnake’s 
rattle. Some persons 
may, perhaps, mis- 
take the sound for 
the rattle of a snake; but when you hear a rattler’s warn- 
ing you know instinctively that it is ‘‘ Crotalus” himself. 
It cannot for a moment be mistaken for any noise from a 
locust or grasshopper. 

Once while following a rocky trail near the summit of 
the Tehachapi mountains, I came suddenly upon a large 
rattler coiled in an attitude to strike. There is a supposi- 
tion, with many, that a rattler invariably coils before strik- 
ing. That they strike—before or after the shedding sea- 
son —unmindful of the attitude, is generally conceded. 
Still they never coil with head held high and mouth wide 
open, as many have pictured them. In many instances 
they will not coil at.all; when surprised upon a rocky un- 
even place they will, often, stop in a partial coil with head 
drawn back ready to strike. 

No matter where or in what position they are found, the 
head is invariably held very low in the manner of a cat 
crouching to spring upon her prey. Whena rattler does 
coil it is done so quickly that the eye can scarcely follow 
the movement. You see him lying extended ; a lightning 
change; then you see him coiled. When tormented the 
rattler will sometimes through a sense of self-protection 
many times I have thought it fear—shield his head momen- 
tarily under his coils. 

Returning to the incident, not once did this big rattler 
give warning. His flat, ugly head with projecting orbital 
plates and sinister eye, conveyed an impression of sullen 
ferocity unsurpassed in the brute creation. He watched my 
every movement. I waited quietly a minute or more, won- 
dering if he would rattle; then picked up a stone and 
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threw it upon him. Instantly the big fellow uncoiled and 
thrashed around at a great rate. Even then it did not 
rattle, except when, in its death struggle, its cascabel 
struck accidentally against a bush or stone. 

Yet the old proverb has it: *He maketh so much noise 
that he catcheth very few.” 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE YUCCA PALMs.* 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL. 


Gray pilgrims without pouch or staff, 

Or dust-stained robe or cockle shell, 
Seek ye the path to some lost shrine 
: Here in the desert grim as hell ? 


No arched cathedral dome bends down, 
The earth is iron, the sky is brass, 

*Tis ages since these blistered sands 
Forgot the touch of flower and grass. 


sae 


Stern penance do ye for old wrong 
Mayhap, or saintship seek from pain, 

With suppliant hands that never win 
The benison of cooling rain. 





In beggar rags like that wild throng 
That once in old Perugia stood, 

Ye bear your serried scourges high, 
A flagellante brotherhood. 


A BONE OF CONTENTION. 


BY ELLA RHOADS. 


N a narrow upper entry that ran behind a 
tea-house in Chinatown, I had a most ex- 
citing adventure. At one end of the entry, 

around a turn, a light from a dirty oil lamp, 
with a badly smoked chimney, cast dim shad- 
ows, but the rest of the passageway was too 
dark to distinguish objects, except in their 
outlines. 

The principal actors in the scene were Lem 
Goy and Hoy Goom, of the Hop Sing Tong ; 
Quong Wah, of a rival Tong ; Tab Gee, who 
acted as interpreter; Fung Hee, a painted, greasy-haired 
siren from the land of the ** Celestials,” and myself. 











*Yueca arborescens, the so-called ‘‘Date Palm’ of Southwestern deserts. A true Yucca and no relation what- 
ever to the Oriental Date Palm. 
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The adventure happened one chilly night, when I had 
put on my new automobile coat to go with a party of 
friends to explore Chinatown. I had on a short skirt also, 
and was congratulating myself upon my up-to-date appear- 
ance, when one of the men in the party laughingly called 
out: ‘You need only a pigtail, little Jess, and you 
might start a Chinese laundry.” 

**I suppose it’s my fashionable coat,” I called back. 

Then we passed an electric light, and I saw my un- 
shapely shadow outlined on the asphalt before me. We all 
laughed. 

“You're right,” I cried. ‘‘I’ll have the pigtail too.” 

I pulled out my hairpins, and one of the girls plaited my 
long hair in one tight braid as we walked along. 

We found our guide waiting at the place appointed; and 
immediately plunged into the dirty, narrow streets of 
Chinatown. 

We went into opium dens where stupefied smokers 
blinked at us indifferently ; into narrow winding passages 
the fan-tan players had formerly used to escape the police ; 
into bedrooms that looked like ship’s cabins, where Chinese 
mothers were preparing themselves and their almond-eyed 
babies for bed; and into many places that I did not think 
it necessary for us to go. 

Some of the Chinamen got angry at our intrusion, but if 
they offered any resistance the guide forced an entrance 
into their rooms. 

I suggested to our party that we give up further sight- 
seeing, and leave the Chinamen to the privacy they were 
entitled to in their own homes. No, they had come to see 
everything, my friends said, and they were going every- 
where the guide took them. It was perfectly ridiculous to 
be so prudish about Chinamen. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when we came to the tea- 
house ; and the whole party, except myself, followed the 
guide, eagerly peeping into every corner of the store. 

I was determined to do no more prying than was neces- 
sary, so I wandered over to a table on which lay a pack of 
cards, and idly arranged them for a Chinese game of soli- 
taire. Neither my friends, nor the three or four Chinamen 
who were talking near the street door, took any notice of 
me. 

I heard the party go back into the rooms behind the 
store, and someone called: ‘“‘ Come on, Jess,” but I did not 
follow them. 

Fifteen minutes, that seemed like an hour, had gone by, 
and my friends had not returned. I began to grow 
anxious. It was hardly prudent, I thought, for a young 
woman to be alone in Chinatown at that time of night. 
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I thought I heard voices in the next room. I slipped 
into the entry and cautiously pushed upon a door, but I saw 
only a crowd of jabbering Chinamen sitting at a table play- 
ing dominoes. I softly closed the door and listened. Fur- 
ther down the passageway I heard voices again—familiar 
ones I thought; but the voices came from the half open 
door of another little room filled with gaming Chinamen. 
I hurried past the door and around a turn in the entry, 
which brought me to the foot of a dark narrow stairway. 

By that time my courage began to weaken; and I was 
about to turn back, when I heard a faint babble of voices 
in the entry above. At the same time I heard someone 
coming down the entry from the store. I was afraid of the 
approaching Chinaman—I knew it was a Chinaman by the 
scuffing footsteps—and that made me doubly eager to join 
my friends. I hurried up the stairs as fast as the darkness 
permitted, only to be disappointed again. 

I was afraid to go on—I was afraid to go back. 

** Heavens!” I cried, under my breath, “‘why was I so 
independent! Well, anyhow, I may as well take a peep 
around the corner where that light comes from,” I said to 
myself ; “‘ then I’ll go back to the tea-house, if that China- 
man has gone. They'll come back after me when they 
miss me.” 

I stepped very cautiously on the squeaking boards. Sud- 
denly I felt an irresistible desire to sneeze, and I hastily 
plunged my hand into my pocket for my handkerchief. I 
drew it out, and with it a shower of hairpins. They fell 
clattering to the floor. At the same time I sneezed. 

My heart leaped to my throat, and I steadied myself 
against the wall, holding my breath. Almost immediately 
a door opened, and I saw a Chinaman hesitate a moment in 
the doorway. Then he rushed toward me and clutched my 
arm. I screamed, but he checked further outcry by clap- 
ping one of his hands over my mouth. Then he tucked me 
roughly under his arm, and started off with me at a little 
trot. 

My scream brought a crowd of jabbering Chinamen out 
into the entry ; and before my assailant had taken a dozen 
steps his throat was clutched from behind, and I was 
quickly dropped. Weak from fright, I fell in a loose heap 
to the floor. I could see a jumble of dark forms swaying 
before me, and innumerable arms striking toward one an- 
other. Excited sing-song voices rang through my ears. I 
buried my face in my hands and waited, with cold chills 
running down my spine. 

Crack ! Crack! sounded the sharp report of a pistol from 
the stairway. 
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With a shrill scream, I jumped to my feet, and started to 
run toward the other end of the entry Three dark forms 
jumped from the noisy crowd and darted after me, and I 
was brought to a sudden standstill, with a tight, rough 
gtasp on my arm. 

Two of the men lifted me in their arms, and the third 
ran ahead and pushed open a door that led into another 
little entry. As the door closed after us my screams melted 
away into groans, for I saw that resistance was useless. I 
clutched the cue of one of the Chinamen, and I wonder yet 
that I did not bring it away as a memento of the occasion, 
so tight was my grasp. 

The men said nothing to each other, but one of them ap- 
peared to be addressing me angrily at every step. I was 
not handled gently ; and their utter indifference as to how 
often my head bumped against the narrow walls of the pas- 
Sageway made me even more terrified, if that were pos- 
sible. when I thought that my treatment was likely to be a 
cruel one. 

Were they going to kill me, or worse ? 

Another door was kicked open, and odors of burning 
punk, sandalwood and Chinese lilies came from the room. 
I could see nothing, for the room was very dark. Some- 
thing soft brushed my face, and I rolled over against a 
breathing object. The scream which came from beside 
me, and the hasty scramble over my prostrate body left me 
limp with terror. I heard a high-pitched, squeaking voice 
talking excitedly, and then a light shone in my face. The 
glare blinded me for a moment; but when I opened my 
eyes again, Isaw a Chinese girl beside the bunk, staring 
at me wildly. Then she and the three men all began to 
talk at once, rapidlv. It sounded to me like the tuning of 
sO many guitars, with the frequent breaking of a string. 

I lay still, staring at them blankly. Then I saw the two 
men hurriedly leave the room. I did not attempt to move 
for a few minutes, but suddenly the thought came to me 
that I might escape. That gave me strength, and’ I 
scrambled out of the bed, and hastily moved toward the 
door; but the girl got there before me. Her squeaking 
voice shrieked down the length of the little entry; and I 
heard a door open immediately, and several pairs of feet 
came trotting toward the room. 

My two assailants came in, followed by another China- 
man, whom they called Tab Gee. His manner was concilia- 
tory in the extreme, and I began to wonder if this was 
not another trap, until he spoke. 

‘They no hurt you,” he said. 
Tears of relief came to my eyes at this assurance, and I 
begged him to take me back to my friends. 
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‘**I take you back you frens,” he said. ‘‘ They no hurt 
you. Lem Goy no hurt you. Lem Goy an’ Hoy Goom 
think you Fung Hee.” He pointed to the girl, who was 
shyly smoothing the fur tippet I wore around my neck. 

‘They no hurt you. You clothes look heap like Fung 
Hee in dark. She belong Lem Goy,” he said, indicating 
the uglier of the two men, with a wave of hishand. “Lem 
Goy think Fung Hee run ’way with Quong Wah. He be- 
long Suey Sing Tong—no good Tong. He steal Fung 
Hee. She like be steal. Fung he belly good, no watchee. 
Nobody no watchee her tonight. Quong Wah—he Tong 
man shoot my Tong man, see? No hurt you. Lem Goy 
catchee you—think you Fung Hee—put you in Fung Hee 
bed, see? No mean hurt you. I take you back you frens 
—you wait.” 

He hurriedly said something in Chinese to Lem Goy and 
Hoy Goom, and then the three men left the room. 

My heart sank again. Was he lying to me after all ? 

The girl talked and gesticulated to me, but I could glean 
no meaning from what she tried so hard to tell me. 

After a while the door opened, and the three Chinamen 
came in, each carrying a package. 

‘*Makee you present,” Tab Gee said, thrusting a hand- 
some lacquered box of fine tea into my hands. “Belly good 
present.” n 

Lem Goy then unfolded a beautiful silk crepe shawl, 
and handed it to me; while Hoy Goom pressed into my 
hands six beautifully embroidered handkerchiefs. 

Tab Gee then led the way out, reassuring me at almost 
every step that nobody had meant to hurt me. 

When we reached the foot of the stairway, after having 
made our way through a crowd of Chinamen that still lin- 
gered around talking of the late excitement, Tab Gee 
turned to me and said eagerly : 

“You no tellee police—you no tellee.” 

I saw the significance of the presents, and I assured him 
that I understood that there had been a mistake, and that 
I would not tell the police. 

My friends had come back to the tea-house for me, and 
we found them waiting outside. They said that they had 
gone out into another street, and had seen so many in- 
teresting things that they had missed me only a few mo- 
ments before. When they did not find me at the tea-house 
they were very much alarmed; but I assured them that I 
was all right, and would tell them later where I had been. 

Tab Gee, who still lingered near, seemed satisfied when 
he saw that I did not intend to relate my experiences in the 
presence of the guide. 
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“AN ARM-CHAIR SCIENTIST.” 





He started back into the tea-house, and before he opened 
the door called after us cheerily, 
““Goo’ bye.” 


Los Angeles, (a). 


“ AN ARM-CHAIR SCIENTIST.” 


vr N Inquiring Mind writes to the excellent 
‘ as sin OF Book Buyer (N. Y.), asking who in- 
vented the phrases ‘* Arm-Chair Scien- 
tist” and ‘‘ Closet Explorer.” Well, it was 
the very person now about to give an ex- 
ample of what he meant. 
2° 
The Rev Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., is 
editor of the American Antiquarian, a sot- 
disant scientific bimonthly published in Chicago. He is 
also “‘ author” of a large green book of 400 pages, entitled 
The Clif-Dwellers and Pueblos, lately issued from his own 
office. 





x 
* * 
In his May-June Antiguarian, Dr. Peet is so injudicious 
as to give three pages to a mean attack upon 7he Anthro- 
pologist (of Washington), and personally upon its editor, 
Frederick Webb Hodge, because that review in a very mild 
and scientific inch of type, characterizes one of Dr. Peet’s 
serial chapters as “‘ based solely on the works of others, 
without regard to its good, bad or indifferent character ; it 
contains nothing that is new, but much that is erroneous.” 
Now if Dr. Peet were of prophetic soul, he would frame 
that relatively flattering paragraph, and thank the Anfthro- 
pologist with deep emotion for its tender mercies to him- 
ward. Instead of which he ponderously abuses Mr. Hodge, 
and makes the nasty insinuation that no one connected with 
the Smithsonian Institution has any right to advance 
science in any other channel. Certainly no one would have 
the right, if it were any sort of “‘science” that Dr. Peet 
knows. The Smithsonian was founded in Washington by 
a broadminded Englishman “‘ for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” And the Institution lives up 
to its meaning. Among its shortcomings, it has never 
harbored impostors and swindlers ; and any strict construc- 
tion of its motto must include the exposure of such pre- 
tenders. 
os 
Dr. Peet’s book sells for $4. They are expected to be 
legal-tender dollars. If you send counterfeit money for it, 
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you are liable to prosecution. At worst Dr. Peet could get 
rid of your bad bills by burning them up. But if you as an 
innocent layman read this book, you can never burn all its 
counterfeits out of your memory. That is why a book of 
this sort is the meanest and cowardliest of all swindles. 
The grocer who adulterates your food runs his risk of de- 
tection and punishment. But you have no recourse against 
Dr. Peet. ‘There is no law to punish him for debasing the 
currency of knowledge; no valid antidote for the poison of 
ignorance he gets you to pay him for injecting into your 
mind. No expert, of course, will buy this book (unless as 
acurio). It is meant for the unprotected—the intelligent 
people who do not know this interesting subject but would 
like to ; and who are at the mercy of a man that writes on 
it with a Ph. D. after his name. 
es 

My annotated copy of Dr. Peet’s book is open to anyone 
curious to see what is probably the most blundering vol- 
ume of any sort ever printed. It fairly crawls with typo- 
graphical errors—I have marked some thousands of them, 
including over eighty on a single page. Its punctuation, 
gtammar and spelling would disgrace a schoolboy—and 
they are fully as creditable as the science. 

es 

Now even the lay reader may guess that when Dr. Peet 
talks about ‘‘ Rembrault” he means Rembrandt ; that ‘160 
square feet, or over five acres” is a mistake ; that ‘“‘tawdy” 
means tawdry, and “ totatally” and “‘ igueous” and “‘ mun- 
ner” and “‘atter” mean totally and igneous and manner 
and after—and so on through a list to be counted not by 
scores but by hundreds. . 

*x * 

But the reader who does not know the history and eth- 
nology of the Southwest, and buys this book to learn—how 
is he to detect the equal butchery of science? How is 
he to guess that “‘ Prof. Winthrop” means George Parker 
Winship ; that “‘ Mr. Mindcliff ” is Cosmos Mindeleff ; that 
“‘Kearns Canyon” is Keam’s Cafion; that ‘Marco de 
Nueva” is Marcos de Niza; that ‘‘ Father Rino” means 
Father Kino; that “‘ Jerramillo ’ means Jaramillo; that 
“*Calcinte ” means Caliente ? How is he to know whether 
it is ** Jesse Walter,” or ‘“‘J. Walter,” or ‘ Walter J.,” or 
**J. Walker ” Fewkes—since Dr. Peet uses all indifferently ? 
Or whether Mr. Bickford is “‘F. T.,” or “ L. F.,” or “F. 
F.,” or “J. T.”? Or whether it is ‘A. M Stephen” or 
**A. L. Stephens,” “‘Santo Domingo” or ““San Domingo” 
or “‘Santa Domingo”? For Dr. Peet doesn’t know. He 
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“AN ARM-CHAIR SCIENTIST.” 


uses one as cheerfully as the other; and he is oftener 
wrong than right. Some proper names are repeated doz- 
ens of times and are never spelled right. And this is the 
more humorous, because Dr. Peet’s book is made up almost 
wholly of an undigested rehash from all sorts of people, 
some wise and recognized as scientists ; some as ignorant 
and impudent as himself. But he pays both classes im- 
partially for the loan of their brains by butchering their 
names and often by butchering their words. In this shame- 
ful volume more proper names are spelled wrong than are 
spelled right. And often it make its ‘ authorities” say 
things they would no more say than they would say that 
Dr. Peet is a scientist. 


» 
* * 


How is the layman, for whom the book is intended at 
$4 per layman, to know that Dr. Peet is as ignorant of 
history as of spelling and grammar? How shall he know 
that Marcos de Niza in New Mexico “in 1339” is two hun- 
dred years too ¢arly—unless he happens to remember that 
America itself was not discovered till 1492? How is he to 
know that the Pueblo Rebellion was not in 1780, as Dr. 
Peet declares, but a century earlier? How is he to be 
aware that Coronado’s march was not exactly in 1536, as 
Dr. Peet vows ; and that Mendoza, the viceroy of Mexico, 
did not “‘accompany” it? Probably he knows as little 
about Mendoza or Coronado as Dr. Peet does— but it is 
no great shame to the layman not to know. He isn’t 
peddling his ignorance at $4 the volume. He is forgiven 
for believing that Coronado visited (in 1540) the pueblo of 
Laguna, which did not exist until more than a century and 
a half later. But Dr. Peet is not forgiven for telling him 
this stupid falsehood. And this is the quality of Dr. Peet's 
book all through. 

es 

How is the innocent purchaser to know—since Dr. Peet 
doesn’t—the difference in authority between the ‘‘authori- 
ties” whose feathers this book is dressed in? How is he 
to know that Lewis H. Morgan was a scientist and that W. 
K. Moorehead isn’t? That Bandelier (or ‘‘ Brandelier,” 
as the grateful distorter of his words gets him) is different 
from the newspaper reporters Dr. Peet receives into full 
communion? And that when Dr. Peet pretends to quote 
any of them you cannot trust him to say what they said ? 


* 

* * 
This is no place for a detailed catalogue of these sins. 
The briefest mention of half the offenses of Dr. Peet's 
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book would require every line of every page of this maga- 
zine for many months to come. But enough can be said 
here to show that Dr. Peet’s volume is worse than worth- 
less. It is a positive outrage on science, on the purchaser, 
on the men whose words Dr. Peet has taken (and sometimes 
falsified) to make money for himself. He never saw the 
ground he writes about ; his “original” remarks—the string 
for his borrowed beads—are invariably stupid, repetitious, 
unscientific and frequently contradictory. I have looked 
hard for a new idea established or an old one reinforced. 

His illustrations are not only all begged and borrowed— 
and as gladly from railroad “‘ folders” as from books of 
weight—they are mostly worthiess. But they seem to suit 
the author—for in the same book he prints many of them 
twice, and often under false colors. The old newspaper joke 
of using Lydia Pinkham’s portrait for Queen Victoria is 
child’s play to some of Dr. Peet’s performances. He uses 
the same worn-out cut to “illustrate” places hundreds of 
miles apart ; and is as wild in his geography as in every 
thing else. 

as 

Now on his own title-page Dr. Peet writes himself 
“Rev.” and “Ph. D.” and member of various societies 
(which must be very proud of him) and “Editor of the 
American ‘Anitquarian.” Why? Presumably to make 
his book “‘go.” ‘To make the unwary think that they can 
trust this trinity of clergyman, editor and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. For the same reason, too (since there can be no 
other) he states in his preface that he “‘ has given several 
years of close study to the book, and has written the chap- 
ters at intervals. By this means he has been able to keep 
pace with the progress of discovery, and to give the results 
of the latest explorations.” Let us be thankful that Dr. 
Peet did not give several more “‘years of close study.” At 
the same rate of progress he would have made a book as 
much worse than this as this is worse than any other book 
known to the expert in its field. 

es 

Perhaps this is all that need be said about this master- 
piece of the honesty and learning of the Rev. S. D. Peet, 
Doctor of Philosophy and editor of the American Antiqua- 
rian, Chicago, bimonthly, $4 for the six numbers. Except 
that now, looking into his magazine—which has piled up 
uncut in my files for some years—I find it as well spelled and 
as valuable as the book of whose innumerable ignorances 
even the foregoing words, on their face severe, convey but 
an incomplete notion. C. F. L. 


















IN ARIZONA. 


BY LANIER BARTLETT. 


INCLE DAN, ancient, trembling, bent low in his 
chair, sat on his tiny porch and watched the twi- 
light slip down the Black Hills and across the 
valley. So silently had he been sitting, not even 
chewing, that he might have been dreaming youth 
through again ; dreaming of the old days on the 
plains, the days far upin the north, down in the 
south, out along the edge of the West; of days 
alone among the Indians, or scouting in the 
army, or deep in the northern forests through all 
these rough years, till his little house appeared on this Arizona cat- 


AS 





tle range. 

** What be you a doin’ a settin’ out there so late without no shawl 
on?” suddenly broke out an imperious voice. ‘* You’re pretty near 
dead anyway.”’ 

Uncle Dan moved nervously in his chair. ‘‘ Don’t bother, Mandy 


—don’t bother. I didn’t mean to.’’ Then the old man’s voice lowered. 
“I was just a thinkin’ *bout Joe, Mandy—he’s been gone purty near 
three days now.”’ 

Aunt Mandy waddied up and wrapped a shaw! roughly around the 
shoulders of Uncle Dan. ‘‘Ain’t you lived long enough to know that 
this ain’t no time for an old broken down thing like you to be a settin’ 
out? And ain’t you lived in Arizony long enough to know that men 
ain’t no account no how? /’ve learned it. He’s just a wild, gamblin’, 
drinkin’, dislovin’ critter, an’ I don’t care if he never comes back.’’ 

Aunt Mandy stamped her foot and crossed her arms defiantly, but 
if it had not been almost dark her lip would have been seen to quiver. 

** But—but he ain’t a// the time so wild, Mandy. He’d ’a’ beena 
awful fine boy if we could ’a’ got out of this country before he growed 
so much.’’ Uncle Dan’s voice was very earnest. 

“IT don’t care what he might ’a’ been—it’s what he is,’’ said the 
woman, harshly, ‘‘And he ain’t never a comin’ inside my door again. 
Look at the way he’s treated that girl down the valley! They was 
to be married in six days, an’ she don’t know this minute whether 
he’s up there to Chaparral a gamblin’ or a hundred mile over to 
some other camp drunk. He’s goin’ to be broke all to pieces some 
day, the way he rides them horses. Look at that sister of his we 
*dopted at the same time, Didn’t she give us enough trouble ?”’ 
The woman leaned over and looked the crumpled figure in the face 
with cold gray eyes. The old man groaned. 

** Mandy, what’s the good of all the time whackin’ me with that ?’’ 
he said sadly. ‘I thought—’’ 

* Yes, you thought she was worth lovin’, but she weren’t. Nothin’ 
*s worth lovin’. wasn’t much fooled with the hussy, soon as she 
begun to grow up. An’ it was mostly Joe’s fault the way she went, 
takin’ her up to them drunken dances and—”’ 

Uncle Dan was out of his chair and gripping its back uncertainly 
with his quavering hands. ‘‘ Mandy,” he said, in a stern but broken 
voice, “‘I ain’t quite dead yet, and as long as I’m alive you ain’t goin’ 
to talk no such infamousness on my Joe. I’ve been turnin’ purty 
weak these days, and you’ve been takin’ things purty much your own 
way. I ain’t much on the fight no more, but Joe’s mine, and when he 
comes he’ll come in, an’ what he wants he’ll have, and if he curses 
me fer it, then that’s my pay fer bringin’ him up where he can’t 
learn no better ’’—again his voice iowered—‘“‘ an’ you love both of 
*em too, Mandy—I all the time knowed it, only you—’ 
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Aunt Mandy had been listening attentively, not to Dan, but to 
some further sound. 

“*Dan,”’ she broke in, ‘‘ he’s comin’—hear ?” 

Then a riderless, blowing pony pounded down out of the night 
and thrust his head over the gate. For a moment there was utter 
silence save for the heavy breathing of the animal. The outline of 
a saddle, empty, shifted to one side, was plain against the stars. 

** It’s—it’s Joe’s,”’ said Uncle Dan, presently, in a strained voice. 
You would not have thought he cared ; but he had lived on the edge 
of the world a long time. 

“It’s best,”’ said Aunt Mandy, mercilessly. But her lips quivered 


again. 

Early the next morning two men brought a prostrate form to 
Uncle Dan’s, in the bottom of a rough ste > They took the pitiful 
object hurriedly from its bed of straw. The head of a once kingly 
looking boy was crushed to a horrible sight. The figure that had 
stood six feet when it could stand, was cramped with awful agony. 
Blood hung heavy upon the dark curls and streaked the ghastly face. 

Uncle Dan tottered down and opened the creaking gate without a 
word ; then he followed slowly with his eyes upon the ground. At 
the steps the little procession suddenly halted, and one of the men 
cursed under his breath. Uncle Dan looked up. Aunt Mandy 
stood squarely in the doorway, her lips compressed, until they were 
white, and a look of awful pain in her eyes—but she shook her head. 

“*I said my word, Dan, an’ I usually keep it.”’ 

**Mandy !”’ called the old man in a stern, ringing voice—a voice 
that had been long unheard—as he straightened and pointed a 
quaking finger solemnly toward her. The woman fought desper- 
ately, silently for a brief moment against the solemn finger, the 
ringing tone, and her own heart, while the line waited ; then she 
leaned heavily against the wall and covered her face with her apron. 
The procession passed on and in. Grief made Uncle Dan master 
again after many years. 

** Picked him up on the Chaparral road—horse fell on him. He’d 
been winnin’ big before he started back—owned the town last night,”’ 
said the body-bearers, and hastened away. 

Mandy was still sobbing when Dan accosted her again. 

** Mandy, you hitch up them old mules and go down the valley and 
get one of the men to ride for the doctor and another one to help with 
the boy. He’ll be in deleeriousness ’fore long.”’ 

Aunt Mandy clattered away with her mules .and clattered back 
again, and Joe still slept his awful sleep. Uncle Dan sat shaking 
beside the boy’s door—shaking as if with a chill. 

“There ain’t a man in the whole valley but you,” reported Aunt 
Mandy, between breaths. ‘‘ Mrs. Smith’s comin’ up to cook for us 
and help round, and her little girl’s goin’ to ride for the doctor. She’s 
rid them twenty miles before.” 

The man sank lower in his chair and was silent for a moment. 

“*Where’s O’Donald ?”’ he asked. 

**Gone with the cattle.’’ 

**Ain’t—ain’t Ben there ?”’ 

** Off on the range, too.”’ 

“God, Mandy, I can’t never goin there and see the boy all broke 
up that way. I’m too old—I ain’t got no nerve no more.”’ 

Mandy covered her face again. 

“*And Dan, I ain’t got no right to!’ she sobbed. For awhile silence ; 
then from Uncle Dan : 

‘Mandy, go get Sally—she’ll do it, poor critter! But she loves 
him heaps.”’ 

Sally, usually timid, dreamy-eyed, clinging—unlike most of her 
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valley sisters—sat now straight upon the seat, determined, clear- 
eyed and fair of face, as Aunt Mandy beat the mules down the dusty 
road. Uncle Dan still sat by the door, now with his face buried in 
his hands. 

“* He’s begun,”’ he said. ‘‘I can’t do nothin’ with him. He’sa 
tearin’ things fearful—just a-gamblin’ and a-fightin’ all the time.”’ 

The girl shut her teeth and went straight in and closed the door. 
The maniac quit his ravings for a moment and stared at her fearfully 
from his crushed face. The girl’s whole soul writhed at the grief of 
the sight—her body and face writhed with it. She leaned over him 
and tried to force a smile. 

** Joe ! Joe, it’s me!”’ 

With a curse he drew back and struck her heavily on the head with 
his fist. The blow loosened the fair folds of her wind-blown hair, 
and they fell thickly down about her shoulders as she staggered 
back. But she was strong with the strength of women of lonely 
countries, strong within and without, and she grappled with him 
until she held his hands down with hers and his body with the 
weight of herown. Poor Uncle Dan groaned aloud at the sound of 
the blow and fied from his post at the door ; and when Aunt Mandy 
sought to enter, the girl ordered her away. 

**An’ they’re just twenty year old apiece, Mandy. It’s too soon 
fer such suff’rin’—specially fer the gal.”’ 

From this time on Joe fought the woman who loved him, and 
cursed her, and gambled with himself far into the night, while his 
guardian struggled silently with him and with the demons of 
anguish within herself; her bright hair falling, sometimes over the 
bed and around his pillow, softly swathing his distorted face. Some- 
times he would throw her off and beat her black and blue about the 
arms, and sometimes he tore savagely at her hair when she could not 
escape, saying horrible things. While she loved him fearfully 
through it all. 

The next day the doctor came. He might as well have stayed 
away. No one else could enter that grievous fight now. He spoke 
of a dark room and quiet, and advocated strapping the patient down. 
But the keeper of Joe would not have it. 

“* Never, never !’’ she cried almost in a frenzy—‘If he hurts any- 
body it’ll only be me, and I have him all, all for my own now.”’ So 
the doctor, being of another country, and newly come, wondered and 
de ed. 

here were four terrible days and nights, in which the tangle- 
haired girl grew ever more wan and even turned beautiful struggling 
with the fiend she loved. Uncle Dan and Aunt Mandy did not quar- 
rel once during that time. Rather they seemed to seek each other in 
a shy, long-forgotten way. The woman suffered keenly, for she had 
a shame upon her heart beside the sorrow of loss, and of seeing an- 
other woman claiming his last hours, feeling his last touches. For 
Joe had really been the hope of old Mandy’s heart. 

Once in one of their long silences Mandy said, ‘‘ Its awful hard for 
such old folks as us to be all shook up the last minute, ain’t it, Dan ?’’ 

**Don’t bother, Mandy, don’t bother,’ said the old man, hitching 
his chair a bit closer. ‘It aint so bad fer us, but it’s purty hard on 
them—they’re so young! We'll soon go over the ridge, because it’s 
our season to go, and we’ll leave it all on this side. But they’ve got 
such fine rangin’ yit—by rights.” 

Some time during the pale hours of the fifth morning Joe died— 
shooting craps. Uncle Dan ventured in for the first time again that 
sunrise. 

Sally knelt by the bed full in the morning light. Her face was 
buried in Joe’s neck, and she still held his hands tight against his 
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breast, under herown. Her sheening hair covered his bruised head, 
so there was nothing to see but peace in all the room. No one knew 
how long she had slept there, where she had dreamed tosleep. Later 
Aunt Mandy entered for the first time and led the girl softly away. 
Uncle Dan understood when the two came out, and simply bowed 
his head. 

“*'There’s lumber down by the barn, Mandy. I’m too shaky to help 
much ; just to tell you women how to make it.”’ 

a they builded the thing—the two women and foreman 


On the day Joe and Sally were to have been married they buried 


cs Mrs. Smith, can the little girl ride up to the camp and tell ’em to 
make things ready? We’d rather put him up there where there’s a 
bit of company ; it’s too lonesome to see him lying on one of these 
here hillsides, like so many folks do. He’s got some friends up there 
that’ll see to it.’”” The ten-year-old girl rode with the message. 
Childhood is quickly over in these distant valleys. 

It was a desperate struggle to get Joe into the high wagon. Once 
they had to stop and rest. It was not good to see their faces. 

**T aint driv’ for an awful long time, Mandy,’’ faltered Dan, as they 
helped him over the wheel tothe lines. ‘It’s an awful shaky trip— 
but I wouldn’t let no one else drive fer Joe.”’ 

Sally sat flat in the bottom beside her Joe. The shriveled old man 
and the stern-faced woman clung high up on the seat. With the 
clang of the loosed brake and a trembling slap at the mules, the 
strange load rattled up the valley on its ten mile climb to Chaparral. 

No one spoke in all that ride, not even to the mules. Uncle Dan 
pulled and sawed at his team and quivered with the strain, but clung 
tenaciously to the lines. ‘The heat rose till their heads swam; then 
a thunder shower swept down and beat them mercilessly. The driver 
shivered aloud. 

When the sun was low they arrived at the tiny mountain city of 
the dead. There was no place for Joe. They looked into one an- 
other’s eyes and understood. 

Where a week ago Joe had owned the town with his winnings the 
men had forgotten to dig his grave. 

Listening to the sounds from the camp they could tell. 

Sally jumped from the wagon without a word, and hurried into 
the stra gling, reveling town. 

“It’s ) oe’s gal,’”’ passed from mouth to moutl, as the wan woman 
hurried down the hillside straight into the face of untold horrors, and 
a certain hush fell upon every group. Men felt a woman among 
them, and some suddenly understood why she was there. 

Sally picked out two of the soberest men and commanded them to 
dig her a grave. They obeyed without a word. Then she went the 
rounds of the saloons and collected the town women to sing. They 
laughed in her face at first, but the men commanded them to go. 
One of them was Joe’s sister, which made the hardest man shudder. 
But Sally did not know. She led her little band over the hill, and 
the rest of the town resumed its ways. 

Uncle Dan grasped Aunt Mandy’s hand when he saw one of the 
singers, and held it tightly the rest of the time ; but they knew Sally 
was innocent of the last tragedy. 

After the women had sung in high pitched voices; Sally read from 
a tiny Testament ; then she looked across at the bowed old man and 
asked timidly, ‘‘Can you pray, Uncle Dan ?’’ 

“* Never done it, Sal,”’ he faltered back. 

In a moment the girl was at the edge of the grave, her face turned 
to the sky, and she prayed—prayed all for Joe, while the first tears 
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ran steadily down over the great black bruise on her pale face. Just 
as she was done, while all heads were yet bowed, the sister stepped 
out beside her and began to sing in a low, clear voice, “‘ Though your 
Sins be as Scarlet ;”” but thinking of him, and long forgetful of the 
song, she changed the words and sang of Ais sins, and not of any 
others. 

Well Aunt Mandy remembered teaching her that hymn, word by 
word, when the woman was a child down in the valley, and now she 
raised her head and gazed at her spellbound. following each syllable 
with her lips. Uncle Dan’s head dropped lower on his breast, and 
somehow two old hands came together—and there was peace. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE DAYS OF ’FORTY-NINE. 


HE more familiar variant of this old song (published 
last month) seems to derive from words by Joaquin 
Miller—and pretty ‘‘rocky” words for Joaquin, too. 

It was doubtless an extempore ; but for remembrance sake 
the words are here reprinted. It was sung to the air of 
“* Auld Lang Syne”; but a version is published by Whit- 
aker & Ray (San Francisco), with an air of her own by 
Leila France. Of course the Miller words are modern, and 
only indirectly concern the rude classic which was sung in 
the Argonaut days. Doubtless they were intended to be 
added to it, not to supplantit. J. M. Guinn, Sec. Southern 
California Historical Society; Miss Anna L. Sawyer, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Free Public Library, and 
Miss Catherine Hittell are thanked for this version, and 
the latter’s efforts discovered the original, published last 


month. 
THE DAYS OF ’FORTY-NINE. 
I. 


We have worked our claims, we have spent our gold, 
Our barks are astrand on the bars ; 

We are battered and old, 

Yet at night we hold 
Outcroppings in the stars. 


And tho’ few and old, 
Our hearts are bold, 
Yet oft do we repine, 
For the days of old, 
For the days of gold, 
For the days of ’Forty-nine. 


i. 


Where the rabbits play, 
Where the quail all day 
Pipe on the chaparral hill ; 
A few more days, 
And the last of us lays 
His pick aside, and all is still. 


Refrain—Same as before, except that ‘“‘ And the few’’ is changed to 
“Though few.”’ 


Refrain— 
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Ii. 


We are wreck and stray, 
We are cast away, 
Poor battered old hulks and spars ; 
But we hope and pray, 
On the Judgment Day, 
We shall strike it up in the stars. 
Refrain— 





MORE REMINISCENCES. 
CALIFORNIA IN THE DAYS OF GOLD. 


Further extracts from ‘‘ Father” Taylor’s reliable chron- 
icles (see July and August numbers) are given below : 


BUSINESS PLUCK. 


There’s Captain Wooley, whom I know well, who made a thousand 
dollars, and one day last week as he was leaving his ship he put his 
purse, containing his one thousand dollars in gold-dust, into his 

ket ; but, poor fellow, he has no wife with him to sew up the holes 
in his pocket, so as he was descending the ship’s ladder his purse, 
gold and all slipped through a hole in his pocket into the bay. Well, 
sir, the captain said he never looked back nor lost one minute griev- 
ing over it. He knew it was gone, and just went to work with a 
at purpose of heart to make another thousand. And yesterday, as 
walked out on Montgomery street, a man called me by name: ‘* Mr. 
‘Taylor, look here ; I made five thousand dollars, and I hid it away in 
my shanty there, and last night some rascal came and stole every 
dollar of it; so I’m just where I started. But never mind,’ continued 
he; “‘I’ll go to work and make five thousand more, and will try to 
put it where the rogues can’t get hold of it.’”’” And Mr. E., a-friend 
of mine, who boarded up town, went down one morning to his auction 
store, which he had just filled with goods on his own account; but, 
lo! the store, goods and all were gone. While he slept the whole were 
consumed by fire. Did he stop to mourn over his loss? No, sir; he 
got another place and went into business before the setting of the 
day’s sun. 


a 
** 


DIGGING WOOD. 


Wood in the market was forty dollars per cord, and very poor stuff 
at that. I couldn’t afford to burn wood at those rates. The sand 
hills back of where I lived had been thickly covered with evergreen 
scrub oaks, but they had all been cut off, clean as a newly-mown 
meadow. I, however, took my ax and went to work on a stump, and 
soon found, to my agreeable surprise, that more than half the tree 
was under ground; that the great roots spread out horizontally just 
under the surface ; so I had a good supply of wood at the simple cost 
cutting, and loading it on my wheelbarrow and rolling it home. I 
had made a rare discovery, but, like the darkey who first struck the 
rich gold lead in ‘ Negro Hill,’’ I soon had plenty of men to share my 
fortune. 

The said colored man, I am told, went into the mines to dig some 

old for himself and, thinking the “ diggins”’ all free for everybody, 
e struck into the first good-looking place he came to. Presently 
along came a rough-looking miner who said, angrily, ‘‘ What are you 
doing there in my claim, you black rascal ?”’ 
*“*Oh, Massa, I didn’t know dis are your claim !”’ 
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He then went off a little way and saw a hole in which he thought 
he might find gold, so he jumped into it and went to work; but imme- 
diately a man came running at him in a rage and shouted : 

“Get out o’ my hole, you cursed nigger, or I'll knock your head 
off!” 

**Lor’sa, massa, me didn’t know dis are your hole! Good Lor’sa, 
massa, where must I go?”’ 

“Go up on top of that hill and dig,’’ replied the miner, not dream- 
ing that there was gold there; for as yet the value of the hill dig- 
gings had not been found out. 

But the poor old colored man went on the hill and “‘ sunk a shaft ”’ 
(just like digging a well), and wrought there several months when 
it was discovered that he had struck a “‘rich lead”’ and was taking 
out the “ big lumps.’”’ He then soon had plenty of company to share 
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in his rich discoveries. The hill was afterward known as “ Negro 
Hill,’’ and has yielded hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


* 
* + 


BIG GAME. 


On Saturday, January 5, 1850, at 7 o’clock a. M., I embarked on the 
steamer Senator for Sacramento City, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty-five miles. As we ascended the Sacramento River we saw a 
large band of elk. They ran along the bank of the river in our direc- 
tion for several hundred yards, seeming as desirous to look at us as 
we were to look at them. On the sharp crack of a rifle in the hands 
of one of our passengers, they changed their course and gave us a 
wider berth. 
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A PIONEER MINISTER. 


[Speaking of a brother minister who, in answer to a request for 
his biography, wrote :] 

**Isaac Owen was born in Vermont, raised in Coon Ridge on White 
River, in the wilderness of Indiana; costumed in buckskin, fed on 
pounded cake ; educated in a log school-house ; first book, Webster’s 
spelling book ; first lesson in two syllables commencing with ‘ baker’; 
converted in the woods, licensed to preach on a log; first circuit, then 
called Otter Creek Mission, embraced a part of five counties. Last 
heard of, a missionary in California, and, on a review of his life, has 
no apologies to offer for having been born.”’ 

He [Owen] is apt in expedient in every emergency. He says he 
was never lost but once, and that was when a little boy. He was 
away in the wilderness alone ; night was setting down upon him; the 
woods were full of wolves, wild cats and panthers, and he knew not 
which way to go. After a little cogitation an expedient struck him. 
He cut a rod, caught his dog, and gave him a severe flogging ; then 
letting the dog go, he instinctively cut for home as fast as he could 
run, and young Owen after him at the top of his speed. He thus got 
his bearings and safely reached home a little after dark. He says he 
never was in “‘straightened circumstances’’ but once. He had been 
out on a hunt and got his buckskin trousers very wet ; coming home 
very wet and cold, he got into the fire-place of one of the old-fashioned 
wide chimneys and stood by a blazing fire to warm himself. Being 
very much chilled, he could not feel the heat at once till he felt some- 
thing drawing very tightly about his legs, and now the heat seemed 
to be taking the skin off him; lo, his trousers were drawn intoa 
crisp, scarring and singeing him; but though he jumped around and 
cried for help, he could not pull them off. Said he: “‘I found myself 
that time in decidedly straightened circumstances.”’ 


ws 


MANLY PARSONS. 


I knew a California presiding elder who used to roll up his sleeyes 
and spend a day over the wash-tub as regularly as he went to quar- 
terly meeting. I have turned out many a washing of clothes and 
baked many a batch of bread, and I think I understand the details of 
kitchen work better than I do book-making. ‘There were, however, 

hers in California who would not hazard their ministerial dignity 
in the kitchen or over the wash-tub, but were contented to let their 
wives struggle through all such drudgery alone, at whatever hazard. 


as 


THE FIRST “‘ ADMISSION DAY.’’ 


The first steamboat built in California was called the “‘ Sagamore.’’ 
On the 29th of October, 1850, the admission of California as a State 
into the Union was celebrated by grand processions of various 
public bodies, and the people generally, Americans, French, Italians, 
Chinese, etc., with the best of music, and the thunder of heavy 
ordnance, and the fizzing and popping of fire-crackers, barrels of 
which were burned by the Chinamen. When all assembled on the 
Plaza an oration was delivered by Judge Bennett, of the Supreme 
Court. One of the incidents of that day was the explosion of this 
first California built steamer, the Sagamore, just after leaving the 
wharf for Stockton, with a load of merry souls who had been partic- 
ipating in the common joy. Her boiler burst, and broke to frag- 
ments all her topworks from stem to stern. I believe that between 
thirty and forty persons were killed. 


wn 
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THE GOLD BLUFF “‘ RUSH.”’ 

The following account of the *‘Gold Bluff ’’ excitement we extract 
from the “‘ Annals of San Francisco :”’ 

** January, 1851.—San Francisco has been startled ‘from its pro- 
priety’ by news from the celebrated ‘Gold Bluffs,’ and during the 
greater part of this month has dreamed unutterable things of black 
sand and gray sand, and cargoes of gold. A band of pioneers and 
prospectors had recently proceeded in the ‘Chesapeake’ steamer 
northward to the Klamath River, near which, on the seashore, they 
fancied they had found the richest and most extraordinary gold field 
that had ever been known. The sands of the sea, for a broad space 
of several miles in length, beneath cliffs some hundreds of feet high, 
appeared to be literally composed, in one-half at least, of the pure 
metal. Millions of diggers for ages to come could not exhaust that 
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SAN FRANCISCO CITY HALL, FEBRUARY 22, 1851, 
When the mob was after Windred & Berdne. 


grand deposit. Already a few miners had collected about the spot, 
but these were so amazed and lost in the midst of the surrounding 
treasure, they knew not what todo. No man could carry more than 
seventy-five or a hundred pounds weight upon his back for any great 
distance ; and with that quantity of pure gold it was ridiculous, so it 
was, to be content when numberless tons lay about. A brilliant re- 
porter for the Alta California says: ‘The gold is mixed with black 
sand, in proportion of from ten cents to ten dollars the pound. At 
times when the surf is high the gold is not easily discovered; but in 
the spring of the year, after a succession of calms, the entire beach 
is covered with bright and yellow gold. Mr. Collins, the secretary 
of the Pacific Mining Company, measured a patch of gold and sand, 

and estimates it will yield to each member of the company the snug 
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little sum of $43,000,000 (say forty-three millions of dollars), and the 
estimate is formed upon a calculation that the sand holds out to be 
one-tenth as rich as observation warrants them in supposing.’ 

**No digging was even required, since one had only to stoop a little 
and raise as much as he wished of the stuff—half gold, half sand— 
from the surface of the beach. Back the adventurers hastened to 
San Francisco, where they had long been impatiently expected, and 
the glorious news ran like wild-fire among the people. 

**General John Wilson and Mr. John A. Collins, both of whom had 
been among the number of discoverers, frankly testified to the 
truth of these wonderful statements. The beach, they said, for a 
great distance was literally strewed with pure gold. It was found in 
the greatest quantity in a certain kind of ‘ black sand’, although the 
‘ gray sand’, which was rather more abundant, contained likewise a 
large proportion of the same black-colored stuff, with its special 
share of gold. ‘ Mr. Collins,’ says the poetic reporter, ‘saw a man 
who had accumulated fifty thousand pounds, or fifty tons, he did not 
recollect which, of the richest kind of black sand.’ 

‘Such intelligence astounded the community. In a few days eight 
vessels were announced as about to sail for this extraordinary region. 
The magic phrase ‘Gold Bluffs! Gold Bluffs!’ everywhere startled 
the most apathetic, and aroused him as with a galvanic shock. 
‘Gold Bluffs !’ filled the columns of newspapers among the shipping 
advertisements ; they covered, on huge posters, the blank walls of 
houses at the corners of the streets ; they were inevery man’s mouth. 
A company was formed called the ‘Pacific Mining Company,’ the 
shares of which instantly rose to a handsome premium. There 
seemed no doubt of their incalculable gains, since they showed 
numerous samples of the wondrous ‘ black stuff,’ where the golden 

icles lay and shone mildly as stars in the milky way innumerable. 

company had already, by the atest good fortune, secured a 
considerable number of miner’s claims, embracing indeed the entire 
beach beneath the ‘ binffs,’ so that all was clear for immediate 
operations. 

‘**'The first damper to the hot blast that raged through the town, 
and from whence it spread and fired up distant countries, until the 
arrival of the next mail, was intelligence from the earliest miners 
that they found it very difficult to separate first the black sand from 
the y, and next the gold itself from the black sand, the particles 
of the precious metal being so remarkably fine. A little later it was 
found that the innumerable ‘patches’ of black sand began most un- 
accountably to disappear. Heavy seas came and swept them right 
away ; and though it was hoped that the heavier seas might soon bring 
them back again, the people got tired waiting for that event, and 
hastily fled from the place, ashamed of their hopes and credulity. 
Much serious loss was suffered by the ‘Gold Bluffs’ piece of business. 

“The unfortunate ‘Pacific Mining Company’ had bought the 
‘Chesapeake’ at a cost, for boat and repairs, of twenty thousand 
dollars; had run her up the coast several trips at the loss of many 
thousand more, and afterward, when she had been injured in a storm, 
were glad to sell her for about two thousand dollars.” 


Pl 


Dr. H., a friend of mine, a very tall man from Missouri, was car- 
ried off by the ‘“‘ Gold Bluff’ fever. When nearly ready to sail, he 
said to me, ‘“‘ Mr. Taylor, they tell me that I can easily make there 
eleven hundred dollars per day ; but you know I’m not easily moved 
by such reports [moving then under a high pressure of excited hope 
at the rate of six knots per hour]. I shall be satisfied,’ continued he, 
‘*if I make three hundred dollars per day, and that I know I can do 
without any difficulty.” 






















MEMORIAL* 


WHICH FRAY JUAN 
De SANTANDER, oF THE 


ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS, COMMISSARY-GENERAL OF THE INDIES, 
PRESENTS TO HIS CATHOLIC MAJESTY 


the King, PHILIP IV, 


Our LORD. 


MADE BY THE FATHER FRAy ALONSO 
DE BENAVIDES, COMMISSARY OF THE HOLY 
OFFICE AND CUSTODIAN THAT WAS OF THE PROVINCES AND CON- 
VERSIONS OF NEW MEXICO. 


IN IT ARE TREATED THE TREASURES, 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, WHICH THE DIVINE MAJESTY HATH MAN- 
IFESTED 
IN THOSE CONVERSIONS AND NEW DISCOVERIES 
By MEANS OF THE PRIESTS OF THIS SERAPHIC ORDER. 


By Authority, 
In MADRID, IN THE Roya PRESS, IN THE YEAR 1630. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

This Memorial is probably the rarest of all Americana. A copy 
of the thin, parchmented volume, printed in 1630, and of only 103 pp., 
is worth a great many times its weight in gold. To the student of 
the Southwest it is as precious as to the collector—an indispensable 
**source.”” Benavides was an eye-witness and a part of the history- 
making era he records. He was an honest chronicler, though an en- 
thusiastic one—a religious ‘‘ promoter,’ as it were. The very zeal 
which made him risk his life and make naught of his hardships as a 
frontier missionary for many years, colors his report—which was 
purely to induce the king to send more missionaries to New Mexico 
and build more churches there, for the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Naturally he was optimistic, so far as populations go; 60% is none 
too large a rebate for his figures, which were of necessity mere 
guesses. ‘There was no census; and these Indian populations almost 
invariably impress one as more numerous than they are. Much less 
pardonable scientists than Benavides have gone much farther astray 
in these estimates, in our own day. Barring this, and his natural 
** prospector’’ faith in ‘“‘ mines’? which never panned out, Fray 
Alonso is a most trustworthy witness ; and by grace of his position, 
a most important one. 

This precious “‘ source’’ has never before been translated into En- 
glish ; and is thus far almost inaccessible to our scholars. I say this 
advisedly ; for it would be gross flattery to count as a translation the 
wholly incompetent English version printed in the New York Public 
Library Bulletin of November and December, 1899, from an undi- 
gested MS. by the late John Gilmary Shea. The name of that 
lamented scholar merited more respect. It was a cruel libel on his 
memory to publish under his name and without even taking pains to 


* See page 258 for facsimile of title. 
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“compare ’”’ it, this sorry version which he certainly would not have 
printed in its present shape even to prolong his life. It is full of the 
most shameful blunders, deep-dyed with scarlet ignorance of Spanish 
text and Spanish grammar and the field. That these words are none 
too severe will be made evident in the course of this publication. 
And this disrespect for Dr. Shea and for science is doubly reprehen- 
sible when it is shown by one of the foremost public libraries in the 
world. 

One of the few extant copies of the original(and only authentic) 
edition of Benavides is in the possession of Mr. Edward E. Ayer, of 
Chicago; the first president of the Field Columbian Museum, a 
trustee of the Newberry Library, a frontier-made American who has 
gathered the noblest private library of Americana in existence. 
Mrs. Ayer, in full sympathy with his passion, has set herself with 
rare devotion and patience to the translation of Benavides ; and with 
as great modesty has given me plenary editorial authority upon her 
MS. I have scrupulously compared it word for word with the 
original, have made whatever correction or comment seemed fit, and 
am prepared to vouch for the translation as it stands. Mr. Frederick 
Webb Hodge, of the Bureau of Ethnology, collaborator and heir-ap- 
parent of the late Dr. Coues, supplies over his own initials a connota- 
tion which adds very greatly to the value of the work. The present 
publication in this magazine is merely preliminary; of necessity 
much condensed as to footnotes and commentary. Later the work 
will be brought out (in a limited edition), with competent critical intro- 
duction, full critical notes by Mr. Hodge and the editor, the original 
text, and whatever else may need to make it the definitive edition of 
Benavides. 

To those who use words with any seriousness, there is no such 
thing as a “‘ literal translation ’’ on any considerable scale. A word 
may be translated literally ; a book, never. This is not a literal 
translation. It is merely an accurate one. It gives what Benavides 
said ; so that our reader can understand him in English as clearly 
and as closely as his Seventeenth century reader understood him in 
Spanish. No liberties whatever are taken with his meaning or his 
vocabulary. We have found no warrant to educate him, to multiply 
his vocabulary, to remedy his repetitions. Only in punctuation is he 
bettered ; and that only because his interminable sentences would be 
unintelligible in English. We know laws in punctuation, now-a- 
days; he did not. I have tried to see that no word of his should go 
unaccounted-for—either by direct translation or at least. by the 
shading of some other word in the sentence. An adequate comment 
upon the theory and practice of this translation will form part of the 
finished work. It is enough at present to say that words supplied for 
clarity (as demanded by gender of articles or by other tokens not trans- 
latable in English) are in brackets; that the derivative homonyms, 
when equivalent, are preferred to synonyms; that so far as seemed 
— the same English word is used throughout for the same 

panish word ; that “‘ free translations’’ are indicated by bracketed 
quotations from the original; and that the whole is tested bya 
reasonably thorough familiarity with the documentary Spanish of 
Benavides’s day and fellows, with every mile of the ground Bena- 


vides writes of, and with the language as it is still spoken there. 
Cuas. F. Lumais. 





[MY] LORD: 

FRAY JUAN DE SANTANDER, of the Franciscan Order, 
Commissary-General of the Indies, state: That [along] with 
the report made to me by the Father Fray Alonso de Ben- 

$ auides, 3 Custodian of the conversions [missionary-work, con- 
versiones| of New Mexico, on the 20th of June of the bygone 
year of 1626, concerning the great growth those conversions were 
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making, and the lack of Religious to administer them, I stated the 
case to your Majesty. Attending to the which, with the accustomed 
zeal of [our] so Catholic Lord and King, you were pleased to order de- 
livered a Royal cedula of the following tenor: 

*“* [To the] Marquis de Cerralvo,(2) kinsman, my Viceroy, Governor 
and Captain-General of the Provinces of New Spain,* or to the person 
or persons in whose charge that government may be: Fray Juan de 
Santander, Commissary-Gencral of the Indies, has made report to 
me that it is more than thirty years (3) since the Religious of his Order 
made a beginning on the conversion of New Mexico; [that] they 
were there more than twelve years without being able to make any 
fruit among those souls; and nevertheless the Provincia of the Holy 
Gospel always took care to send a Commissary and Religious to that 
land ; that it must be some five | years since by the Provincial Chap- 
ter (which was celebrated in that [Province] of the Holy Gospel the 
eredie of New Mexico was erected into a Cus/odia, and for its 
Custodio |was appointed] Fray Alonso de Benavides, a Religious of 
good example and life ; and you gave him warrant to carry in twenty 
and six Ministers (4) to those conversions. As indeed he carried them. 
That at present there are only sixteen priests and three lay-brothers, 
the rest being dead. That since they are so few, and the region of 
the said Custodia is more than one hundred leagues of rough and 
mountainous road ; and the Indians that are there being 34,320 [these 
few] cannot attend to the administering of them. Wherefore he be- 
sought me to be pleased to order that you and that Audiencia should 
send to said Cus/odia as many as thirty Ministrant Priests and some 
lay-brethren; and that as those said conversions go forward, you 
should continue succoring them with what is necessary. And hav- 
ing viewed it in my Royal Council of the Indies, (5) I have held it to 
be well, and thus | order you that you do; that to the said Custody of 
New Mexico be sent thirty Religious+ for the said conversion and in- 
doctrination of the Indians. And in the future you shall have much 
care that they [the Indians] be provided with (the Religious] that 
shall seem necessary. For thus is my will. 

Madrid, fifteenth of November, One thousand, Six Hundred and 
Twenty-Seven.”’ 

And in fulfillment and conformity with so Catholic a cedula and 
mandate, there went from the Province of the Holy Gospel, of Mex- 
ico, in the past year of [one thousand] Six Hundred and Twenty-nine, 
thirty Religious (6) of exemplary life ; and with the disposition which 
those who were there [in New Mexico] had brought about, and with 
the preaching and practice of these thirty who went newly by order 
of Your Majesty, our Lord hath wrought so many marvels and mira- 
cles, and made so splendid discoveries of riches, spiritual as well as 
temporal, that it has seemed [good] to the Viceroy of New Spain 
and to the Commissary-General of that region, that the said Father 
Fray Alonso de Benavides as the person under whose hand has come 
the government of those conversions [during] these years, should 
come in person to make manifest to Your Majesty the splendid fruits 
of the zeal with which Your Majesty favors and aids them [the con- 
versions|—giving you, even in them, in this life, a part of the infi- 
nite reward which is hoped for you and merited. For besides the 
treasure of five hundred thousand souls} converted to our Holy Catho- 
lic Faith, and [made] subject to Your Majesty (of the which there are 
already baptized more than eighty-six thousand), likewise in the tem- 
poral, our Lord is repaying it with the discovery of so rich treasures 


i The N. Y. Pub. Library version gets it “ fifty!” 

* Mexico. 

1 Religiosos includes all who have taken vows—priests, lay brothers, etc. Ina 
English, the word Religious, both singular and plural, is similarly used in the church. 


+ A vast over-estimate. 
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of mines so prosperous. And since the said Father has arrived 
at this Court with this sole object, having journeyed in this year of 
[One Thousand] Six Hundred and Thirty, more than two thousand, 
six hundred leagues* [6890 miles] with many risks and hardships, and 
is a person worthy of all credit and of [whatever] grace Your Ma- 
jesty may deign to show him, for the much that he has labored in 
those conversions—I pray and beseech Your Majesty deign to hearken 
thus to the memorial which he presents, wherein he relates concisely 
all that our Lord hath wrought in those conversions, with the royal aid 
of Your Majesty. As well, also, that he may make manifest to you by 
word [of mouth| the much service our Religion [i. e., the Franciscan 
Order] doth in that so remote Kingdom of yours; with so great ad- 
vantage to the souls of so many infidel barbarians that have come to 
the knowledge of our good God and Lord. Whereof Your Majesty 
enjoys the chief merit. And his memorial is in the following form. 


Fray Juan de Santander, 
Commissary-General of the Indies. 


[My] Lord: 


FRAY ALONSO DE BENAVIDES, of the order of St. Fran- 
cis, (7) Custodian of the Conversions and of the Custody of New 
Mexico, state: That the events and affairs of that Kingdom 

¥ (or we might better say New World)—which in these present 
years we have converted and pacified unto God Our Lord, 
and to obedience unto Your Majesty, we Religious of |the order of] 
My Father St. Francis, [being] the first and only ones therein, since 
even until now no other Order [Religion] has entered there—are so 
many and such that I cannot set them forth all at once and in brief. 
For with the Royal assistance and aid of Your Majesty we have dis- 
covered great treasures, spiritual as well as temporal. The which 
the divine Majesty hath wished to attest with so many marvels and 
miracles that it seemed [good] to the Viceroy of Mexico and to my 
Order, to send me that in person I should come to show them forth 
and represent them to Your Majesty, since [I am] the person who 
has directed and administered them many years. And inso far as I 
may fall short in this memorial (lest I be prolix to one whom we so 
much desire to serve) that I should tell it by word [of mouth]—in 
the moments in which Your Majesty may deign to hear me. And I 
shall hold for very great reward of the many risks, hardships and 
wanderings which we suffer there with so brilliant profit to the honor 
and glory of God our Lord, if it come to Your Majesty’s notice and 
knowledge what great repute [merifo] and [what] prayers you enjoy 
in those Provinces and that so remote Kingdom, which are distant 
from here more than two thousand, six hundred leagues; the which 
[leagues] I have traveled for this purpose in this year of [One 
Thousand] Six Hundred and Thirty—holding it all for very well- 
employed, in seeing myself at the feet of Your Majesty. And my 
statement is as follows [digo assi] : 


NATIONS WHICH DWELL ALONG THE ROAD TO NEW MEXICO. 
E kingdom and provinces of New Mexico are situated four 
hundred leagues onward from [adelante] the City of Mexico, 
to the north, in 37 degrees [north lat.] and though the set- 
tlements are there, the district begins two hundred leagues 
this side ; that is, in the valley of Santa Barbara (8) [Chihua- 
hua], the last pueblo of New Spain on that side. The dividing line 
is Rio Conchos, so called after the Concho nation which dwells upon 
it. From this we go seeking the Rio del Norte [Rio Grande] one 
hundred leagues, the which are passed with very great risks, because 
inhabited by the nations of the Tobosos, Tarahumares, Tepeoanes, 


* The N. Y. Pub. Library version gets it “ 1600. 
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Tomites, Sumas, Hanos and others, (9) people very fierce, barbarous 
and untamed. For they always go totally naked, and have no house 
nor any planting. They live on what they hunt, which is all sorts of 
animals, even though they be unclean [ones]. For this [hunting] they 
move from hill to hill. Over their gambling these nations are 
wonted to have civil wars, and they slay each other brutally. Their 
weapons are bow and arrow, which are the general [weapons] of 
all the nations. When we pass thro’ their midst, they invest us face 
to face, if they see but few people, and do [all] the ill they can. For 
which reason [that region] cannot be passed by less than twelve men 
with their horses, and very well ready with their weapons. Even in 
this manner, it is necessary to go with care, making a fire at night- 
fall in one place, to lead them astray, and [then] to proceed be- 
yond [the fire] as far as is possible. Even when they see much force 
of people, they at least try in their ambuscades at night to do [all] 
the harm they can in the horse-herd. Ever since New Mexico was 
discovered, always that these hundred leagues are being traversed 
there have been wars with these Indians, to avert the damage they 
try todous. Yet by the mercy of God our Lord, the Spaniards al- 
ways come forth victorious. We have tried all possible [means] to 
convert and pacify these nations, as well for the good of their souls 
as for the security of the road. But so great is their barbarism that 
they will not even let themselves be talked with. It shall please our 
Lord that the time come for their conversion, as [it has come] for 
[the conversion of] the rest. 


THE MANSO* NATION OF THE RIO DEL NORTE. 


AVING traversed these one hundred leagues, we reach the 
famous Rio del Norte [Rio Grande] which has this title be- 
cause it brings its current from that direction many leagues. 
A hundred leagues before reaching New Mexico, this river 
is inhabited by a nation which we commonly call Mansos (10) 

or Gorretas [the latter] because they cut the hair in such fashion that 
it looks [as if] they wore a small cap set upon the head. And in the 
like manner, warned by [the fact] that our dogs have bitten them 
sometimes when they met us with hostility, and that when they come 
peacefully and tame [mansos] we say to the dogs: “‘ Sa/ ai /”’ [Get 
out !] so that they may not bite them, they also are accustomed to 
take autions that we tie up the dogs, crying to us, “‘ Sal ai/ Sal 
ai! Manso! Manso!” |Get out! they are tame, or peaceable !] 
And by this name of Mansos they are commonly known among us. 
This also is a people which has no houses, but only huts of branches 
[ranchos de ramas|. Nor do they sow, nor do the [men] wear any 
clothing in particular, but all [go] maked. And the women only 
cover themselves from the waist down with two deer-skins, one in 
front and the other behind. Likewise, they are of the temper [con- 
dicion| of the foregoing ; that if they see their way they do all the 
evil they can; but if unable [to do any] they all come peacefully to 
seek us, that we may give them something to eat, which is their 
chief aim. And between a few of them they eat a cow raw, leaving 
nothing of the paunch — since they do not even pause to clean it of 
its filth but swallow it as it is, like dogs, grabbing it with the mouth 
and cutting it off with knives of flint, and swallowing it without 
chewing. These Mansos, then, since they are at the crossing [e/ 
passo] of this river, have always to be encountered. And they are 
accustomed to take us to their own rancherias, that we may give to 
eat to their women and children. And likewise they are accustomed 
to regale us with what they have — which is fish and mice. Itisa 
people very comely, well-featured and robust. Out of all the times 
that we have preached to them, they said to me now [the last time] 


*N. Y. Pub. Library, “ The Mild Nation!” 
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when I passed by them that they would be glad to have Religious 
there to instruct them and baptize them; and it would be of very 
great importance. For aside from the chief thing which is the con- 
version of these souls, redeemed, as ours are, with the blood of our 
Lord, it would also be to make safe the passage of those two hundred 
leagues, and a start on the conversion and reduction thence of the 
other adjacent nations. [This is] a thing that could be accomplished 
[by] placing there three or four Religious, with only fifteen or 
twenty soldiers for escort. Wherewith would be avoided the other 
[things] that [now] are done at such expense to Your Majesty every 
time we go to New Mexico. Also, under this security there would 
be settled many very rich mining camps, which are all along 
this road, and splendid ranch sites, with water, and parcels of very 
good land, whereby that road would be traveled each year, and as 
often as one might choose—and not be [as now], for lack of this 
security that five and six years pass without our knowing in New 
Mexico [anything] of the Spanish nation until the dispatches go 
which are assigned for the succor of the Religious and churches which 
Your Majesty supports with so Catholic zeal. For tho’ it is true that 
this dispatch is assigned and determined to be made punctually every 
three years, five and six [years] are wont to pass without the Royal 
officials bethinking themselves about us—and God knows what it 
costs to remind them. This Manso nation is already very much dis- 
posed to its conversion ; forall the times that we talk to them of God 
they hear us with much willingness, and are very sorry that they 
have to go to burn in hell if they are not baptized. And so they say 
they are pained that they have not Religious to instruct them there, 
like the other nations. I cannot omit to tell that which happened to 
me here, and it was [this]: That entering a rancheria of this Manso 
nation I set up in it a cross, of the height of a lance, and told them, 
among other things, that that was the token of God, that all we 
Christians kept it with us and kept it in the pueblos and houses in 
which we lived ; that in our necessities, sorrows and sicknesses we 
petitioned Him for relief, and by virtue of that Holy Cross He relieved 
us thereof, and that thus they should have very great faith in it [the 
cross], that in their sicknesses they should adore and touch it, for if 
they had faith they would be cured of the [sicknesses]. It was a 
sight [cosa] to see those that came quickly to the Holy Cross on 
[their] knees, to touch it and kiss it, as they had seen me do. And 
among other [women] I saw come an Indian [woman] with tooth- 
ache ; and with great trouble she opened her mouth with her hands 
and brought her molars close to the Holy Cross. “And another 
[woman], in the pains of childbirth, came with the same faith and 
laid her belly to the Holy Cross. And though I had there no inter- 
sm by whom to learn the result, Ihave great faith in the Divine 

ajesty that it would work even there its marvels in confirmation of 
its divine word. And since non est vestrum nosce|re| tempora vel 
momenta, quae posuit Deus in sua Potestate,* He knoweth when the 
hour shall arrive so blessed for this nation; and I console myself 
with seeing for the present only the inclination which it [the Manso 
tribe] has. 

BEGINNING OF THE APACHE NATION. 


ROCEEDING, then, still northward, thirty leagues by [wa 
of] this Manso nation, we run upon the huge | wamdicesl 
Apache nation. In this part they are called [Apaches] of the 
Perrillo,t from [the fact] that one discovered there [i.e. at 
Perrillo] a water-hole [aguage] which was of much import- 

ance for this road, since many leagues were passed without water, 


* Acts, 1, 7. 
tN. Y. Pub. Library, “called Perrillo of the little dog !” 
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with the greatest hardship ; (11) and thus has remained to this Province 
the name of “‘ Apaches of Perrillo.’’ Of whom I will speak later in 
their place, for it is the largest [tribe] in the world. And although 
these Apaches are very warlike, they are more to be trusted than the 
foregoing nations, and we pass by way of them with less anxiety, 
until we reach the Rio del Norte again, on whose banks commence 
the settlements of New Mexico in the order following. 


PROVINCE AND NATION OF THE PIROS, SENECU, SOCORRO, SEVILLETA. 


RRIVING at this river on this side, [there] begin the first 
settlements, by the Piro Province and nation, with many 
pueblos, and houses of adobe, of one and two stories, 
with their corridors to the plazas. [It is] a people clothed 
and of Republican [government], subject to their captains, 

great cultivators of all sort of seeds, their own as well as those we 
have brought them; [making] very great hunts of deer, cottontail 
rabbits, jackrabbits [conejos y liebres|, and many sorts of fish in 
the river. The land of this Province is so fertile that all that is 
sown in it yields with much abundance, particularly the pifion,* which, 
though it is general through all that land, is much better in this 
Province than in the others, because of the better climate which this 
has. Though this is the first Province of that Kingdom, it was 
among the last in its conversion. God pleased that its hour should 
come ; and in the year of One Thousand Six Hundred and Twenty- 
six, being Custodian of these conversions, I dedicated myself to the 
Lord in the conversion of those souls, dedicating their chief pueblo 
to the Most Holy Virgin of Socorro. And so in that first year our 
Lord was pleased to favor me in such wise that ali became baptized 
and are very good Christians. And I have founded in this Province 
three Monasteries and Churches; the one in the pueblo of Seneci, 
dedicated to San Antonio de Padua; another in the pueblo of Pilabo, 
[dedicated] to the Virgin of Socorro; the other in the [pueblo] of 
Sivilleta, dedicated to San Luis Obispo,+ of my Order. 


HE beginning which the founding and pueblo of Sivilleta 
had, it is well that Your Majesty know. It was depopulated 
by wars with other nations, which burned it, and our Span- 
iards called it Sivilleta. Its natives wandered scattered over 
sundry hills. With them I founded that pueblo anew, and 

gathered there many others, wherewith it is today one of the best 
pueblos Your Majesty has there [in New Mexico]. Of these three 
Monasteries, each has under its charge other neighboring pueblos, 
which the Religious attend to with great care and spirit. And to 
avoid prolixity, I refrain from relating here the risks, the cold 
[weather], the calamities and hardships, and the particular events 
which have befallen me in the conversion of this Province ; leaving 
all to God, for whom it was done. 


MINES OF socoRRo.f 


F no less puissance is the temporal good which God our Lord 

hath been pleased to manifest in this Province, wherewith 

Your Majesty may recoup the great costs which like so 

Catholic a Monarch you are making to support, not only us, 

but also those churches. For all this [land] is full of very 

great treasures of mines, very rich and prosperous in silver and gold; 

* The little pine-nut of pinus edulis. Inthe N. Y. Public Library “translation , 

this is called “ pineapples!” 

t St. Louis, Bishop of Toulouse. 


+Fray Alonzo’s “ mines” [minas) mean “indications,” or ore. There were no 
mines, of course, then ; and for that matter, there was never a paying mine in New 
Mexico before 1828. 
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a thing which as a regular duty [dien de ordinario] as so devoted 
Chaplains and vassals, we besought of God; and, making special 
effort by means of an intelligent person, we came to discover; for which, 
in name of Your Majesty, we give Him infinite thanks. In particular, 
the hill of the pueblo of Socorro, chief [town] and head of this Prov- 
ince of the Piros. For all of it is of very prosperous minerals, which 
run from north to south more than fifty leagues ; and for want of 
someone who might understand it and spend [money] on working it, 
the greatest riches in the world are not enjoyed, and Your Majesty 
loses your Royal fifths. The ease with which the silver can be taken 
out from this hill is the greatest and best in all the Indies ; and it 
will be worth more to get out a mark of silver here than many 
[marks] in the other mines ; because in the rest all the materials and 
the food, and even to the water,* have to be brought from very far, 
the cost of which eats up [se //eva, carries away] all the silver that 
isextracted. But in these mines of Socorro all is at the very foot of 
the work. And although it is true that at the beginnings of the con- 
versions the Indians might be scared off by the labor of the mines, 
everything considered, I feel that if the [mines] were administered 
by persons of moderate greed, who would treat the Indians well and 
pay them for their work, conforming now at the beginning with 
their simpie capacity, [which is] slack as to working, that not only 
would it not scare off the [Indians] but would win them by this path, 
and that they would submit themselves to treating and communica- 
tion with us. And they themselves, seeing and knowing that they 
were not treated ill, and that they were paid for their work, would 
come to offer themselves for it. With this it would be easier for us 
ministers to reduce them to peace. Everything considered, I deter- 
mined to take out a quantity of ores from different veins of those 
mines,and I gave them to sundry miners of New Spain.+ Having made 
assays of them, and [the assays] revealing so much riches, these [min- 
ers] were getting ready to enter New Mexico with workmen [ gene], 
to work the [mines] and the Viceroy was making very extensive assays, 
with zeal for the service of your Majesty, to augment in this quarter 
your Royal fifths. This province of the Piros extends along up the 
Rio del Norte, from the first pueblo of San Antonio de Seneci up to 
the last, San Luis de Sevilleta, fifteen leagues, where there are four- 
teen pueblos, on one and the other side of the river, in which must be 
[aura] six thousand souls, all baptized; with three Monasteries, as 
has been said, in which the Religious, besides the teaching and in- 
doctrination of our holy Catholic Faith, teach |them] to sing, read 
and write, and all the trades, and to live in civilized fashion Ppolits- 
camente| in their schools. 


THE TEOA NATION. 


ROCEEDING up the same river seven leagues, there com- 
mences the Teoa{t nation, with fifteen or sixteen pueblos, in 
which must be seven thousand souls, in a district of twelve or 
thirteen leagues, all baptized ; with two Monasteries, that is, 
the one of San Francisco de Sandia and that of San Antonio§ 

de la Isleta. At these there are schools of reading and writing, sing- 
ing and playiug all instruments ; and [the scholars are] well taught 
in the Doctrine [dofrinados|], and with much care in the polite —_ 
civilized, politica] life. ‘These two Monasteries and Churches are 
very costly and beautiful [curiosas] [thanks to] the solicitousness 





* The N. Y. Pub. Lib. says that everything “ had to be brought from a distance to 
the water!” 

t The N. Y. Pub. Lib. translation of this and the following sentence a marvel 
of grotesque blundering. 

tTigua. §San Agustin. 
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and ardor of the Religious who founded them. And all the other 
pueblos have also their very beautiful churches. 


QUERES NATION. 


ASSING forward another four leagues, the Queres nation com- 
mences with its first pueblo [that] of San Felipe, and extends 
more than ten leagues, in seven pueblos. There must be 
[aura, for habré] in them four thousand souls, all baptized. 
There are three Monasteries and Churches, very costly and 

beautiful, aside from those which each pueblo has. These Indians 
are very dexterous in reading, writing and playing upon all instru- 
ments, and craftsmen in all the contin, Tina to] the great industry 
of the Religious who converted them. It is also a very fertile land in 
everything that is sown in it. 


TOMPIRAS NATION. 


EAVING the Rio del Norte, and departing toward the East ten 
leagues from the foregoing nation, the Tompiras nation begins 
with its first pueblo [that] of Chililf, and extends in that di- 
rection more than fifteen leagues, with fourteen or fifteen 
pueblos, in which there must be more than ten thousand 
souls ; with six Monasteries and very good Churches; all [are] con- 
verted, and for the most part [/os demas] baptized, and others 
are being catechized and taught, and with their [training] schools of 
all trades, as in the other [pueblos]. The land [is] little fruitful, 
by reason of the many cold spells and the few waters. In this 
Province are the splendid [grandiosas| salines, ten leagues from the 
mines of Socorro. I cannot refrain from telling here a saying of the 
Demon, by the mouth of an Indian wizard [who was] convinced of 
the word of God. When I began the conversion of the great pueblo 
of the Xumanos, the which I dedicated to the glorious San Isidoro, 
Archbishop of Seville, because of having made [begun] the conver- 
sion on his day.* And it befell that seeing himself convinced, and 
that under my reasoning all the pueblo had determined to be Chris- 
tian, the wizard was much angered and said at the top of his voice 
[a vozes]: ‘‘ You Spaniards and Christians, how crazy you are! And 
you live like crazy folks! You want to teach us that we be [crazy] 
also!’’ I asked him wherein we were crazy. And he must have seen 
some procession of penance [dicip/ina] during Holy Weekt in some 
pueblo of Christians, and so he said: ‘* You Christians are so crazy 
that you go all together, flogging yourselves like crazy people in the 
streets, shedding [your] blood. And thus you must wish that this 
eblo be also crazy !’’ And with this, greatly angered and yelling 
Fdando vozes|, he went forth from the pueblo, saying that Ae did not 
wish to be crazy. Over which matter all were left laughing, and I 
much more, since I recognized and was persuaded that it was the 
Demon, who [thus] went fleeing, confounded by the virtue of the 
divine word. 
TANOS NATION. 


ETURNING, then, toward the north, another ten leagues, we 
strike the first and principal pueblo of the Tanos nation, 
which [the “ nation”) extends for ten leagues in five pueblos, 
where there must be four thousand souls baptized, with one 
Monastery and a very good Church. And the pueblos each 

have them [churches] likewise, to say Mass in which they go from 


* St. Isidore “ The Farmer of Madrid,” patron of farmers and plowmen. His day 
is May 15. 

tAun early reference to the “ Penitentes” in N. Mex. See The Land of Poco 
Tiempo, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., Chap. IV. 
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the Monastery. There are here [training] schools of all trades, as 
in the rest [of the pueblos]. 


PECCOS NATION. 


O the same North, another four leagues, one strikes the 
pueblo of the Peccos, which contains more than two thou- 
sand souls. Here there is a Monastery* and a very splendid 
[4uzido] Temple, of distinguished workmanship and beauty, 
in which a Religious put very great labor and care. And 

although these Indians are of the Hemes [Jemez] nation, being here 
alone and strayed out of their territory, they are taken for a separate 
nation, though it is one same tongue. It is a most frigid land, and 
little fertile, though it gives the necessary corn for its inhabitants, 
since they plant much. These Indians are very well trained [indus- 
triados] in all the Crafts, and in their schools of reading, writing, 
singing, and instrument-playing, like the rest. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


NOTES BY F. W. HODGE. 


1. Alonso de Benavides, a Franciscan friar, son of Pedro Alonso 
Nieto and Antonia Murato de Benavides, was born on the island of 
San Miguel (evidently the San Miguel or Sao Miguel of the Azores 
group), in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. He took the 
vows in the convent (probably the Convento de Nuestro Padre San 
Francisco) of the City of Mexico, August 12, 1603, later becoming 
master of novices in the convent of Puebla. He is described as hav- 
ing been a spiritual man, noted for his great learning in theology 
and history. When in 1621 New Mexico was erected into a ‘‘ custo- 
dia de la conversion de San Pablo,’’ Benavides became the father 
custodian, reaching his new field of labor with twenty-six friars 
some time in the following year. Like his religious associates, Bena- 
vides was zealous in his adopted cause, selecting for himself the haz- 
ardous undertaking, during a part of the time, of propagating the 
gospel among the savage Apaches of the upper Gila region in south- 
western New Mexico. He was probably relieved of the custodian- 
ship about the middle of 1629, since his successor, Fray Estevan de 
Perea (who left the City of Mexico September Sth, 1628, with the 
twenty-nine other priests and lay brothers whom the King had de- 
creed should be sent to New Mexico in response to the urgent request 
of Juan de Santander, Commissary General of the Indiés, made at the 
solicitation of Benavides) reached Santa Fé at Eastertide, 1629, and 
Santander, necessarily from information furnished by Benavides, in- 
timates that the thirty new missionaries had arrived and that they 
had already wrought many marvels and had made great spiritual and 
temporal discoveries. 

According to his own statement Benavides went from New Mexico 
to Spain in 1630, in accordance with the wish of the Viceroy and of 
his Order, for the purpose of laying before Philip IV a report of the 
progress of the missionary work in the northern province. 

At Madrid he presented his memorial to Santander, who in turn 
addressed it to the King. The memorial evidently met the favor of 
the Crown, for it was published at Madrid, in the same year, under 
royal imprint. In 1631, the time of publication of the dated French 
edition of Benavides’ Memorial, he is mentioned on the title-page of 
that work as ‘‘ Commissaire de la Saincte Inquisition.’’ In the same 
year, it appears, he was with the venerable Mother Marfa de Jesus, 
abbess of the Convent of the Concepcion in the town of Agreda, 
province of old Castile, who “‘ communicated to him the wonders of 


* We translate convente “ monastery” throughout, as “convent” in English is 
more popularly confined to houses of nuns. 
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the Lord in the reliquary and the benefit of the conversion of so 
many souls which was hoped for.’’ He transmitted a letter from 
Mother Maria de Jesus to the priests of New Mexico, May 15th, 1631, 
the letter later falling into the hands of Agustin de Vetancurt (1698). 

In 1632, according to Fernandez de Duro (Don Diego de Peftalosa y 
su Descubrimiento del Reino de Quivira,”” Madrid, 1882, p. 132), Bena- 
vides published another Memorial “‘ proposing the opening to com- 
merce of the rivers of the bay of Espiritu Santo, from a reference of 
Alonso de Posadas.”’ 

He was later elected assistant bishop to the archbishop of Goa, in 
Portuguese India, was consecrated, and on the death of the arch- 
bishop succeeded him. ‘The date of Benavides’ death is not known. 

That the Memorial of 1630 was received with high favor through- 
out Europe may be judged from the fact that within four years it had 
appeared in four other languages, probably comprising six distinct 
translations. In 1631 it was translated from the Spanish into French 
and printed in Brussels, and a Dutch edition appeared in Antwerp in the 
same year. A Latin edition was published at Salzburg in 1634; and 
what appears to be another Latin translation, printed at the same 
time and place, is attributed to Jean Gravendonc or Juan Gravenden. 
The German edition, bearing no date, but with the imprint of the 
printer of the Latin edition, also appeared at Salzburg, and, it is be- 
lieved, about the time of the publication of the Latin translation. 
There is also good evidence of an undated French translation by 
Francois Paludanus, a Franciscan, but as the present writer has not 
seen either of the works, it is possible that Paludanus produced the 
Brussels edition of 1631 and that the undated translation bears no 
translator’s name. All the editions are exceedingly rare. 

Prior to the present time only one attempt has been made to print 
the Memorial in English, notwithstanding its great scarcity and its 
value to Americanists. The late eminent scholar, John Gilmary 
Shea, made use of the work in his historical writings pertaining to 
the Catholic Church in the United States, and not having a copy in 
his own excellent library,* found it expedient to make a rough trans- 
lation into English. This manuscript translation found its way into 
the possession of Dr. George Henry Moore of New York. In Febru- 
ary, 1894, at the sale of Dr. Moore’s books, the manuscript was pur- 
chased for the Lenox Library, and although it was evidently never 
designed by Dr. Shea for publication in such an incomplete and im- 
perfect condition, it was printed in full under the title “* Memorial on 
New Mexico. By Alonso de Benavides,” in the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library for November and December, 1899. Twenty-five 
copies of the work were issued in separate form for private distribu- 
tion. 

2. Marqués de Cerralvo—Don Rodrigo Pacheco y Osorio, third Mar- 
qués de Cerralbo, of noble and illustrious lineage, was born in Spain 
in the latter part of the 16th century ; was appointed fifteenth vice- 
roy of New Spain by Philip IV to succeed Don Diego Carrillo de Men- 
doza y Pimentel, Conde de Priego, Marqués de Gelves, who precipi- 
tated a popular uprising as a result of a quarrel with the arch-bish- 
op on a question of jurisdiction. The Marqués de Cerralbo assumed 
charge Nov. 3, 1624, and continued as viceroy until Sept. 16, 1635, 
when, owing to ill health, he was succeeded by Lope Diaz (or Diez) de 
Armendériz, Marqués de Cadereita. He died in Valladolid about the 
middle of the century. 

3. ‘“‘More than thirty years,’’ etc.—It was considerably more 
than thirty years, in fact eighty-six years had expired, since the first 
missionary efforts of the Franciscans were made in New Mexico, al- 
though the first two attempts at Christianizing the natives resulted in 





*There is ne copy in the Shea Library now im Georg: 2 Uni y, Washington, D.C 
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the slaughter of the friars. The first of these enterprises was con- 
ducted by Fray Juan de Padilla, Fray Juan de la Cruz, and Fray 
Luis Descalona, de Escalona, or de Ubeda, all of whom were mem- 
bers of the expedition of Francisco Vasquez Coronado, and who 
were left in New Mexico in 1541 on the departure of the army for 
New Spain. Padilla proceeded to the province of Quivira—the 
Wichita country of Kansas—consequently his labors were beyond the 
limits of the Pueblo region in which the others were actually em- 
ployed, although he met a similar fate Nov. 30, 1544. Juan de la 
Cruz was left at Tiguex, near the present Bernalillo, where he was 
killed Nov. 25, or 30, 1542. Friar Luis, a lay brother, went to Cicuyé 
(Pecos), and although he was never afterward heard from, there is 
little doubt that he was killed by the natives of that town. It is pos- 
sible that the “‘ beginning of the conversion’’ to which Santander re- 
ferred in his report to the king, was that made in 1581 by Fray 
Agustin Rodriguez, or Ruiz, or Ayamonte, with Juan de Santa Ma- 
ria and Francisco Lopez, under escort of Francisco Sanchez Chamus- 
cado aiid a small force. These friars established themselves at 
Puaray, the Tiguex pueblo of Coronado, at or near which village, ac- 
cording to varying authorities, they were murdered by the Indians 
before the clese of the year. 

4. Their names do not seem to have been recorded, but it is possible 
that the celebrated Martin de Arvide (who was killed by the Zipias, 
an unidentified tribe beyond Zufii, Feb. 27, 1632) and Pedro de Mi- 
randa (killed at Taos, Dec. 28, 1631) were among the number. Fray 
Geronimo de Pedraza probably went to New Mexico about this time 
also. He died at San Felipe, May 5, 1664. 

5. Royal Council of the Indies—an important body created in 1511 
by Ferdinand the Catholic for the organization and administration of 
affairs in the colonies arising from the discovery. Its scope was en- 
larged by Charles V and succeeding Spanish rulers until its influence 
and power over the vast colonial possessions were next only to that 
of the crown. It enacted laws; regulated Indian affairs ; nominated 
viceroys, archbishops and other administrative and ecclesiastical 
officials ; appointed the Audiencias which were the supreme crim- 
inal courts of the colonies, and itself formed-the court of final appeal 
in civil cases—in fact it was together the legislative, executive, and 
judicative body of the colonies. A few years after the organization 
of the council, Madrid became its permanent seat. 

6. ‘The thirty missionaries, including Fray Estevan de Perea, the 
newly appointed custodian of the province of New Mexico, escorted 
by twelve soldiers, left the city of Mexico September 4, 1628; rested 
at the Valle de San Bartholomé in southern central Chihuahua, and 
continued across the wilderness of 150 leagues, reaching the Rio 
Grande April 7, 1629, and Santa Fé by Eastertide. The procurador, 
Padre Fray Martin Gonzalez, died a day before reaching Robledo, 
which marked the beginning of the Jornado del Muerto. Of the re- 
ligious force mentioned, nineteen priests, two lay brothers, and the 
military escort were provided at the expense of the King, and nine 
priest at the cost of the Provincia. Of the missionaries the follow- 
ing names, besides those of the custodian and Padre Gonzalez, are 
recorded in Perea’s extremely rare work bearing the title Verdadera 
ly Segunda] Relacion dela Gran Diosa Conversion qve ha avido en el 
Nuevo Mexico, etc. Sevilla, 1632 and 1633. ‘‘’To the Humanas, Pyros, 
and Tdépiros (Jumanos, Piros, and Tompiros): P. Fr. Antonio de 
Artiaga [Arteaga], (predicador), Fr. Francisco de la Ciécepcion, Fr. 
Thomas de S. Diego (lector de theologia), Fr. Fracisco de Letrado, Fr. 
Diego de la Fuéte, Fr. Fracisco de Azebedo (priests), Fr. Garcia de 8S. 
Francisco and Fr. Diego de San Lucas (lay brothers). To the Apache 
nation: (of Quinia and Manases): P. Fr. Bartholome Romero (lector 
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de theologia) and Fr. Fricisco Mufioz (predicador). To Acoma (June 
23): P. Fr. Juan Ramirez. To Zufii: P. Fr. Roque de Figueredo, 
Fr. Agustin de Cuellar (priest), and Fr. Francisco de la Madre de 
Dios (lay brother), with three soldiers. To Moqui: P. Fr. Francisco 
de Porras, Andres Gutierres or Gutierrez (priest), and Christoval 
[Cristéval] de la Concepcion (lay brother).”’ 

After the death of Gonzalez, Fr. Thomas Maso (Manso) became 
padre procurador. Fr. Francisco de San Buenaventura, a lay brother, 
is also mentioned, thus accounting for twenty-one of the thirty mis- 
sionaries. An important feature of this information is the mention 
of the first missionaries to Zufii, as it has hitherto been supposed, 
even by our best authorities, that Fr. Francisco Letrado, who was 
originally assigned by Perea to the Jumanos, was the first priest the 
Zunis had. Fr. Roque de Figueredo established himself at Hauicu, 
(near the present Ojo Caliente, a Zufii summer village), the ‘“‘Gra- 
nada ’”’ which Coronado stormed in 1540. In this village, called Zibola 
by Perea as by several other early Spaniards, the Zufiis erected for 
the priests a house which afterward became the first church of the 
province of Zufii and doubtless the one in which Letrado later minis- 
tered until murdered by the Zufiis in February, 1632. 

7. Order of St. Francis—The Order of St. Francis, the members of 
which are popularly called Franciscans, was founded in 1210 by St. 
Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), an Italian monk; it was authorized by 
Pope Innocent III the year of its organization but was more formally 
ratified in 1223 by Honorious III. Under various names the order rap- 
idly gained in membership throughout Europe, the Barefooted Friars 
and Gray Friars being perhaps most popularly known. They make 
vows of chastity, poverty and obedience, and lay special stress on 
preaching and ministry to body and soul. 

Severity of the rules of the order early resulted in dissension and 
in the 15th century the order became divided into the Observants and 
the Conventuals, the former, as the name implies, following the 
stringent rules originally adopted, the Conventuals being more lib- 
eral. Their garb consists of a coarse brown or gray gown and cowl 
(hence ‘‘Gray Friars’’), with a girdle, and sandals; formerly they 
went barefooted and bareheaded (hence “‘ Barefooted Friars ’’). 

8. Valley of Santa Barbara—This is an upper valley of the Rio 
Conchos, properly Conchas, as Benavides states. It was the route 
followed by earlier explorers, including Espejo (1582-83) and Ofiate 
(1598). The names Santa Barbara and San Bartolomé seem to have 
been indiscriminately applied about this period. The settlement is 
the present Allende, S. W. of Jimenez, in Southern Central Chihua- 
hua. 

9. For an excellent account of the history of these tribes and of 
their final absorption, see Bandelier’s Final Report, part I, Papers of 
the Archzological Institute of America, American Series, Vol. III, 
p. 79, et seq. 

10. Mansos—The aboriginal name of this tribe is unknown, the terms 
Manso, Gorreta, and Lano having been applied by the Spaniards since 
the earliest period of their history. Benavides speaks of the name 
Manso as though it had first been applied during his own residence 
in New Mexico, whereas it was employed by Juan de Ojffate, the first 
colonizer of New Mexico, while among them May 3, 1598. Ojfiate 
says . . . “Sus primeras palabras fueron manxo, manxo, micos, 
micos, por decir mansos y amigos,” (doc. de /ndias, xvi, 243). Vetan- 
curt (Menolog. Fran. 24, 429) makes a statement concerning the origin 
of the name which is more amusing than true: ‘‘ Los Mansos, na- 
cion barbara que desacreditaba con su ferocidad el titulo=llamé- 
ronse asi por el ilustrisimo Sefior obispo de Nicaragua fray Tomas 
Manso.”’ (!). This venerable Manso was procurador for many years, 
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having entered the mission field of New Mexico with Perea, Bena- 
vides’ successor. 

Regarding the habitat and the mode of life of this tribe, Bena- 
vides sheds as much light as any of the early authorities, and indeed 
it is in these respects that our author’s memorial is of such great 
value to students today. According to Bandelier, our leading author- 
ity on the early history of the Southwestern tribes, their mode of 
government and system of kinship was the same as that of the north- 
ern Pueblos from whom their rites and traditions prove them to have 
come. It seems that soon after Benavides’ time the Mansos lived 
farther up the Rio Grande, about the vicinity of Fort Selden, whence 
they were taken to El Paso by the venerable Fray Garcia de San 
Francisco y Ziifiiga (another of Perea’s compadres and the founder 
of the mission of Socorro) in 1659, when the mission of Nuestra Sefiora 
de Guadalupe de los Mansos was established. When Bandelier vis- 
ited the remnant of the tribe associated with the Mexicanized Tiguas 
and Piros in Isleta del Sur and Senect, below El Paso, it was found 
to be reduced to about a dozen families, and although they had en- 
tirely lost their language, the survivors maintained a sort of tribal 
organization and a few of their rites and dances, which were similar 
to those of some of the New Mexican pueblos. 

It is understood that since Bandelier’s visit the Mansos have lost 
all trace of aboriginal character. 

11. This was the famous and well named Jornado del Muerto, which 
lay east of the Rio Grande between Fra Cristébal and Robledo, or 
the vicinity of what later became Fort Selden, opposite ‘Cerro Rob- 
lado,’”? on modern maps, sixty miles above E] Paso, approach to the 
river between these points being cut off by the Fra Cristébal range 
and the Sierra de los Caballos. 

Until the A. T. & S. F. railway was extended southward from 
Isleta to El Paso, about 1882, this desert route was the terror of all 
travelers, and many a life has gone out in an endeavor to cross this 
inhospitable stretch of eighty miles. 

The spring to which attention is called is doubtless the ‘‘ Ojo del 
Muerto”’ of the first half of the present century, which was situated 
in the mountains, five or six miles west of the road, and to reach 
which one had to wind two or three miles down a narrow cafion un- 
der exposure to attack by bands of the ‘‘Apaches del Perrillo,’’ as 
Benavides terms those bands of the Mescaleros (‘‘ mescal eaters’’) 
which infested the region described. F. W. H. 

FURTHER NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

Though his figures are always ‘‘as good as he can afford’’—and 
often a great deal better—Benavides does not state them flatly. He 
uses, throughout, the “‘ carefully inexact’’ phrase aurdé (for habré)— 
“there will be.”’” Precisely as we say, when one asks, “ how many 
population?” ‘‘ Oh, ‘here must be seven thousand.”’ Hadrdé always 
carries the meaning of ‘‘somewhere about.’”’ The N. Y. P. L. 
“‘translation’’ never recognizes this invariable distinction, but 
writes boldly ‘‘ ‘here are 7,000 souls,’’ as if Benavides had used the 
positive Aay, “‘ there are.’’ As he did, when he meant to be positive. 
Beside its prevailing sins, this isa minor pecadillo of that astonishing 
**translation;’’ but it is a blunder no Spanish scholar could make. 

As curious, and more vital, is the N. Y. P. L.. ignorance of the fact 
that ‘‘ aio Pasado’’ is not *‘ last year’’—unless it happens to be. It is 
any year that is past; and it is used here, by men writing in 1630, of 
1626, 1627 and 1628, as well as 1629. It means ‘ bygone year.”’ 

By the way. the page-heading of the N. Y. P. L. version through- 
out is ‘‘ Memorial on New Mexico in 1626’’—a blunder so absurd that 
it could not have been made by one who had read even Dr. Shea’s 
rough paraphrase. The only 1626 here has to do with a former report 
by Santander, barely mentioned here. ‘The Memorial concerns New 

exico in 1629. C.F. L. 











Why is it that nine!times out of ten, when a college professor ven- 
tures to the frontier the rude frontiersman is sorry for him—and has 
aright to be? Why is the farmer’s awe of the great ‘lawyer who 
comes to vacation ‘“‘in his midst ’’ directly sophisticated with pity ? 
Why does the doctor—a splendid good fellow— whose priesthood is 
to direct other bodies, almost invariably find a certain compassion 
among men who have bodies of their own? Why are the average 
“‘smart people ’’—professional, business and all—so helpless when 
they tumble out of their little environment ? Why do they ask such 
** fool questions,’’ and do such ‘“‘ fool things,’’ and wait for things to 
be done for them that a rounded 8-year-old boy would do for himself 
as a matter of course? Why can’t they at home remedy a pinched 
door, or a sagging gate, or a broken pane, or an unblacked shoe, or a 
clogged pipe, without calling for the nurse—mechanic, I would say ? 

It is simply because they have been Instructed, and not Educated. 
It is because they have learned to Remember, but not to Think. It 
is because they are letting the Man-Muscle atrophy. 

Now there are many muscles in the human frame ; none of them in 
vain. Paderewski fingers and Jeffries fists, Patti throats and Webster 
brains are all splendid specializations—and we have to specialize now- 
adays. But there is a plexus not down in the anatomies which is big- 
ger than them all. It shall be called the Man-Muscle, until someone 
comes along with a better name; and it is the muscle with which a 
man Does Whatever Needs Doing. Or a woman either—and as a 
matter of observation she is quite as likely to have it. If many 
women weren’t manlier than many men, the world would have fallen 
out of the back of the wagon before now. 


Now any muscle is built only by use. If babies never THE 
kicked aimlessly against their swaddlings, mankind would MANNER OF 
have become legless zons ago—just as the horse has now MUSCLE. 
only a thumbnail to walk on, because he neglected to crinkle his 
other toes. 
The worst thing about the modern organization of society is that 
it discourages the Man-Muscle. It provides nice, smooth grooves for 
folks ; within which, indeed, they may have their human struggles. 
But it does everything else for them. It fetches their wood and 
water and light, it magic-carpets them whithersoever they would go, 
it puts houses over them and clothes around them and sidewalks 
under them and food into them. They need not fell trees nor spin 
flax nor hunt game nor plant corn. They needn’t walk nor look nor 
lift. And as they need not, they do not. And as they do not, pres- 
ently they shall not be able. hey may be smart as lightning with 
their one constant muscle; but they are no longer human athletes. 
The Man-Muscle has shrunken. Take them out of their habit, and 
they are as lost as babies. 
Through the latter half of his life the Lion has noticeda great THE 


deal of this written on the blackboard. Frequenting Nature IGNORANT 
and natural peoples, he has seen literally tens of thousands CULTURED. 
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of what we call educated folk pilloried in that environment. He has 
known many savage tribes, and many savages of our own tribe; 
but never any other grown human beings so ignorant and so help- 

_ less outside their narrow ruts as many whom we deem the flower of 
culture. For Ignorance is not what makes you less facile with par- 
rot-words than the Distinguished Person who out-talks you. _— 
rance is the paralysis that Leaves a Man in the Hole when he falls 
into an unfamiliar one. A cat is never an ignoramus. It Knows 
How to Get Out. But the Lion is personally acquainted with thou- 
sands of people who swell in conventional lines, but would be lost in a 
mile of desert ; who would starve with food at hand, and freeze in 
woods if there were no parlor matches, and sleep under the trees un- 
less they could hire someone to plank the sky off them. 

Now the Lion doesn’t wish everyone to invade the Desert and prac- 
tice upon it. He thinks a good deal of the desert. Nor to do any 
other radical thing. But he does wish people would somehow keep 
up the Man-Muscle. As we are now cushioned, it would require a 
special effort. But itis worth while. 


“FOR THAT’S Man was made to be bigger than anything that can happen 
THE to him! He was made to master first himself, and then 
INTINTION.” whatever he runs against — obstacles, perplexities, dangers, 
sorrows. He can, if he will; and the man who will is educated. The 
man who cannot isn’t. ‘‘ Poor pussy!’’ you call thecat. Aye, but 
try to toss her so she will fall on her back! Perhaps you may learn 
a due humility in reflecting how much more successful Fate would be 
with you. 

Education is that training — whether it be got from the first old 
Schoolma’m Nature or from a severe Normal graduate — which fits 
a creature toits environment. Whatsoever fails short of that is not 

only not education —it is Sin. 


SCHOOLS Naturally, we have to have schools. Memory is part of the 
AND mind—though the least part ; a sort of chamber-maid or bell- 
EDUCATION. boy to bring us things when wering. Memory is the should- 
ers of the Past—which we should stand upon to get our own heads that 
much higher. Part of education — and a vital part — is to know what 
better men thought before we were born. But the soul of education, 
its heart and life-blood and backbone and nervous system, is Thought. 
‘The only reason on earth why it is worth while to remember is that 

our predecessors thought out something worth remembering. 
Unfortunately, in our modern acuie attack of smartness, the 
chamber-maid runs the house. What time do our children have to 
think in our schools, with the present crushing curriculum ? What time 
do the worn teachers have to help them think to think? They are 
both done out by the time they have got through trying to remember. 
If our school curriculum could be simplified so that our boys and 
girls could have time and strength to think if they tried; if we 
would make it part of the course that they be made to try; if we 
would see that somewhere and somehow they learn how easy it is to do 
anything in the world, if you will, and how contemptible it is to be 
helpless—why, we really should begin to educate them. For, as 
Lincoln remarked, ‘It’s better not to know quite so many things 
than to know so many things that ain’t so.’”” And so many more 

things that aren’t worth a rap, even if they are so. 


A MERE The Lion dislikes to lay paw on the immemorial Youth's 
MATTER Companion for its apparently ineradicable innocence about 
OF MORALS. everything west of the Missouri river; and he deliberately 
blinks a great number of tempting chances for reproof. He respects 

the genial old weekly in many things ; and it does not take with the 
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best grace in the world any suggestion that its half-million subscrib- 
ers at $1.75 per annum are entitled to information as good as their 
money. But there are times when this Eastern ignorance of our own 
country becomes unendurable, and forbearance would be unjust to the 
young Americans who get so much of their education from those 
trusted pages. There are few periodicals in the world (if any) which 
can mislead so many and so confiding readers as the Companion does 
when it is careless. 

The Companion of August 30 has an editorial paragraph which is 
a gem: 

**It would undoubtedly be a peculiar sensation to live on top ofa 
mushroom. If the mushroom were of gigantic proportions and were 
so planted as to overhang the sea, the experience would be very simi- 
lar to that of living in the town of Ancoma, which is three miles 
south of the Mesa Encantada in Mexico. The strange, mushroom- 
like rock on which the town stands is a splendid specimen of fantas- 
ticerosion. . . . The greater portion of it overhangs the sea like 
an immense mushroom, and the strangest part of the affair is that it 
hasatownonthetop .. . reached by a mere trail of toe-holes 
up the stem of the mushroom.” 

This would be reliable if true. There is no such place as “‘An- 
coma.’’ The Mesa Encantada and Acoma are not in Mexico, but in 
the United States. The rock resembles a “‘ mushroom ”’ as much as 
it resembles a dog-fight. It has as much “‘stem’”’ as a loaf of bread 
has. To “‘overhang the sea’’ it would have to have a pretty fair 
overhang, since the shortest straight line to the sea is some seven 
hundred miles. And so on. 

Though not quoted here, there are several incidental truths in the 
patagraph—as there should be, since they are stolen by bodily 
phrases from a book which contains an accurate description of Ac- 
coma, with photographs. 

Now, are there no ethics to such a case? Isa paper like the Com- 
panion under no obligation to protect its trusted readers from such 

impositions—or, having blundered, to apologize to them and 
set them right? ‘The object of these remarks is to find out. 


The efforts to preserve the Calaveras Big Trees have ARE WE 
awakened a widening interest (which varies according to WHOLLY 
the intelligence of the person addressed) in what is left of VANDALS? 
the other incomparable groves which were once the chiedont glory of 
California. The Big Trees are the largest and most magnificent 
trees on earth ; the oldest living things on this globe. They exist 
nowhere else save in ten isolated groves in California. Only one of 
these groves (the Mariposa) is fully protected, though Congress has 
authorized the purchase of the Calaveras grove for a National Park. 
In the other groves forty logging-companies are destroying our heri- 
tage ; turning these kings of trees into lumber, blasting them up for 
grapevine stakes, with incredible rapidity and brutal wastefulness. 

An interesting and valuable report (by Gifford Pinchot, Forester 
of the Department of Agriculture, and presented by Senator Per- 
kins, whose efforts for the Calaveras grove all thoughtful Califor- 
nians appreciate) upon the Big Trees should do much to enlighten 
public sentiment. A large number of excellent photographs show 
the stupendous majesty of the trees, and the abomination of desola- 
lation that vandals are working among them; and the text sets 
forth the facts in authentic form. Unless we are all Boeotians, unfit 
to have posterity, we shall save what is left of these titan groves. 


It is excellent good news that the government has withdrawn MUZZLING 
from settlement, and will erect into a National park, 150,000 THE 
acres of the Santa Clara (New Mexico) plateau, including UNLICENSED. 
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the noble ruins of the Pu-yé and Shu-finné, the next most famous 
“cave villages” in the world. These venerable ruins are no longer to be 
dug up and pawed and tousled by ignominious ignoramuses and van- 
dals, who not only cannot assist Science, but cannot refrain from 
butchering her in newspaper letters and in sewing-circle lectures. 
The prohibition is none too soon. Only a few weeks ago a minis- 
terial party (from Los Angeles, to our shame be it) rooted-up an “‘un- 
known ruin’’ of which every room and angle had been measured by 
scientists years before he ever saw New Mexico. These greenhorn j 
relic-hunters are the worst enemies Science has. ‘They absorb ma- 
terial that in other hands would be valuable—but is not valuable in 
the hands of those who suppose that iron bars, iron knives and other 
things left in ruins by Mexican sheepherders or other Europeans, are 
“tokens of an ancient civilization.’’ There are children, and even 
grown people, who do not know that there were no “‘smelters,’’ no 
iron, nor other metals in the Southwest before the Conquest; but 
such people are not yet prepared either to dig or to lecture, and the 
Lion is glad the government has stopped their poaching in one part 
of our scientific heritage. He can be more or less patient with any 
kind of a fool but a pretentious one. 


OUR The Indianapolis Congress of Anti-Imperialists — mostly 
“PLAIN made up of Republicans of high standing—has indorsed 
DUTY.” Bryan. The Lion, a Republican, goes the same way. He 


sees no other hope to save his party or his country from the baser 
politicians who now control both—the Hannas, Quays, Platts and 
other peddlers of the public honor “‘for what there is in it for them.”’ 
In all history, the Opposition has been the chief safeguard. No 
party can stand power too long without becoming rotten. The only 
way to reform a party nowadays is to defeat it temporarily. 7hai 
makes it more careful next time ; but fancy Hanna feeling the “ re- 
buke ”’ of a big third-party vote, so long as he got in! Nor is the 
Lion afraid to trust one Presidential term in the hands of the man 
who could write such a letter of acceptance as Bryan’s—the highest- 
minded and best expressed political document in this country since 
one A. Lincoln figured in statecraft. For brains and ethics it is as 
unlike McKinley’s output as the Gettysburg Address is unlike a cam- 
paign document. Maybe a mountebank could write it—if so, Mr. 
McKinley would have done better to employ a mountebank too; for 
he cannot. And if Bryan can “‘fake’’ such morals and such litera- 
ture, mayhap he can “‘ fake’ as preéminent anadministration. Par- 
ticularly as he is not a putty Napoleon. The Lion’s harsh prejudice 
against him has been conquered by this magnificent address, on top 
of his backbone. Bryan’s Plain Duty of 16 to 1 was absurd, I think ; 
but he stuck to it like a man at his proper peril. McKinley’s Plain 
Duty in Luzon and Porto Rico was right—but he skedaddled from it 
as soon as Mr. Hanna looked at him real hard. The Lion would 
sooner trust a Man than a Mollusc, any day. As for Bryan’s finan- 
cial heresy, itcan do no harm. We elected a Republican adminis- 
tration four years ago purely to fortify sound money. They have 
had four years to keep their pledge. They have passed a law war- 
ranted water-tight. Now they pretend it has a hole init. If so, they 
are not fit to be trusted to make laws. But even if there is a hole, 
and Bryan should be elected, there is an overwhelming Republican 
majority in Congress, with superabundant time to make the gold 
standard absolutely impregnable before his inauguration. If they 
fail to do so, they are traitors, whom no one outside the partisan 
idiot-asylums would trust again. Soin either case we can go ahead 
and vote for a change with absolute confidence that we are doing the 
safe and wise thing. Bryan cannot possibly meddle with the cur- 
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rency—or if he can, he will be our deliverer from a pack of dastards 
beside whom Judas was a patriot. As for the one great question, 
Empire or Republic, Bryan speaks out like a man. He will call Con- 
gress at once to say the word which will stop the war. Call Congress, 
mind you—not ask to “‘ have it all left to the President.’’ ‘That is, 
he proposes to resume constitutional government and discontinue the 
Imperial methods of the last two years. By saying to the Filipinos 
what we said to the Cubans, McKinley could have averted the war; 
he could have stopped it any day by saying that word. He could not 
only stop the war tomorrow and save American lives and honor, but 
kill Bryan’s one chance of success, by doing now what Bryan prom- 
ises todo in March. But alas! he is not wise enough. He has twad- 
dled through two years of pain and shame, killed thousands of 
Americans and scores of thousands of Filipinos, and is no nearer the 
end—all for want of that simple common-sense. And it really seems 
time—in the worid’s present touchy temper—to find a man with head 
and heart enough to avert a war, or to end a war with “‘a small frac- 
tion of one tribe,’’ over in Luzon, within a couple of years. 


So our present war of conquest is merely “expansion” é /a THEY 





Jefferson, is it? Just like our acquisition of the Louisiana MISTAKE THEIR 


purchase, New Mexico and California,eh? Sho! By the way, 

what year was it when we had our war to subjugate the Louisianans ? 
Who was the Aguinaldo of New Mexico? God pity us if there are 
many Americans so dullard as to believe such appalling ignorance. 
All our rea/ expansion was over a practical wilderness. ‘There were not 
one-tenth as many people concerned, and they were scattered over 
forty times the territory involved in the Philippines. We have 
killed more Filipinos every month for the last nineteen months 
than we killed natives in all the years of all the expansion which an- 
nexed our whole Southwest, from Louisiana to Oregon — more than 
half the area of the United States—all put together. There was 
never any war or rebellion against our Expansion; there is war 
against our Imperialism —and there’s the difference. The Imperial 
mind is so constituted as to think it is all the same thing whether 
you homestead a section of desert land, or ‘‘ jump’’ a Pennsylvania 
dairy farm and kill its owner, with his wife and babies, to get title. 
Jefferson Expansion was to get room for American settlers ; McKin- 
ley Imperialism is to make room for a few speculators. No Ameri- 
can settlers need apply in the Philippines — already more than twice 
as thickly populated as the United States. How much a man must 
think of his brains—and of ours—when he tells us that California and 
Luzon, and Jefferson and McKinley, are parallel cases ! 


% Let it not be deemed that the anonymous letter-writer is the low- 
ést rung of cowardice. There is yet the person who signs a white 
man’s name to his own scurrility. ‘O. B. Furguson” of Olathe, 
Kansas (recently mentioned here), is one. The only Ferguson in 
Olathe is a gentleman, who is astounded to find his name so forged. 
Another of the ilk is ‘“‘A. L. Browne’’ of Ontario, Cal.— a nameless 
Briton not too proud to expose his breeding — and his spelling—on a 
postal card. he postoffice at Ontario knows ‘‘no sich a pusson,”’ 


The steady growth of the magazine, taxing to the utmost its 
facilities for production, has caused unavoidable delays. To catch 
up, it has been deemed best to issue herewith two numbers in one, so 
as to bring the publication to its customary date. And lest anyone 
complain of this doubling, every subscription will be extended one 
month. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 


AUDIENCE. 














The last work of the lamented 
Elliott Coues, finished in his last 
Ne, days of suffering and published several 
“8 months after his death, is worthy to close the long 
s , line of monuments which will stand, so long as 
A HERO there shall be scholarship, to mark his vast industry, keen 
AND insight, indomitable zeal and broad learning. It is seldom 
HIS HERO. that even a great life in science leaves so many books which 
will last so long. Many great works in their time become super- 
seded as times change. Johnson’s great dictionary, Prescott’s great 
romance-“ histories ’’— they are out of date now, for scholarship 
has left them far behind. But Dr. Coues’s editions of Lewis & Clark, 
of Zebulon Pike, of Fowler, of Larpenteur, of Henry and ‘Thompson, 
are definitive. The student of Western history will always need to 
refer to them; and no one will make an edition of any of them over 

Dr. Coues’s head. 

As much is true of this posthumous work, On the Trail of a Span- 
ish Pioneer ; ‘‘the Diary and Itinerary of Francisco Garcés (mis- 
sionary priest) in his travels through Sonora, Arizona and California 
in 1775-1776.”’ It is the first, and will be the last, critical edition of 
this valuable and interesting Diary ; and these two rich volumes, of 
over 600 pages (about half of which are notes), make accessible for 
the first time to American students and readers matter so important 
scientifically and so winning as human documents. This Franciscan 
apostle to the Indians trudged on foot over the enormous distances 
of the far Southwest, 125 years ago, through burning deserts and 
savage tribes. His five missionary expeditions aggregated 5000 
miles. He tramped all through Sonora and what is now Arizona, 
and twice penetrated several hundred miles into Calfornia ; once get- 
ting as far north as Kern county. 

His modest, truthful record of these “ entradas,’’, particularly the 
fifth and longest, gives Dr. Coues a text after his own heart. He 
translates it—not faultlessly, it is true, for there are seyeral unessen- 
tial misapprehensions of the Spanish text, but with the most con- 
scientious thoroughness—and he annotates and explains it in his own 
inimitable way. ‘There is no one who rivals him in the power to 
vitalize and humanize research of this sort. His rich, generous, 
fearless, ardent but balanced personality, his hatred of shams, and 
his hawk-like eye for them; his rare command of firm and lucid 
English—these, combined with his deathless devotion to Truth and 
his wide learning, gave his work a quality almost unique. Others 
as learned had no such gift for popularizing ; and no one else so 
popular in style was so exact in fact. He made the “‘dry bones”’ 
of science rise up as living creatures. 

All these qualities are in this his last book—though he finished it 
in months of pain and in the Shadow of the End. It is one more 
noble legacy of a noble life. It is one of the most useful books the 
student in or of California and the Southwest can keep for reference, 
being compact, authoritative and of much wider scope than the title 
might suggest. Its diatribes against Fray Francisco’s religion are 
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rather out of place and decidedly not historic; but they are merely in- 
cidental to certain notes, and nowise color the book. There are a few 
minor errors of fact, like calling the Santa Clara a large river; but 
none of them are of any essential import. Dr. Coues was most 
happy, too, in his choice of a collaborator. The ethnographic notes, 
by Frederick Webb Hodge, are just the reverse of Dr. Coues’s in all 
but learning, and in that fully worthy of their company. Imper- 
sonal, condensed, learned, they leave almost nothing to be desired— 
except that Mr. Hodge were not obligated as a member of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, to stick to the Bureau’s barbarous K in Moqui and H 
in Navajo. But I do not remember another place in which one can 
find so compactly and so authoritatively so much historic information 
about the Indian tribes of the Southwest. It is a most useful refer- 
ence-condensation from all reliable sources. 

It is perhaps not strange that this magazine feels some pride in 
this monumental work by two members of its staff. Still mourning 
the irreparable loss of the elder man, it cherishes a faith that Mr. 
Hodge will carry on the work of which so much is to do; and that 
he may come to be, in his turn, as Dr. Coues was, the foremost 
editor of historic documents of the West. 


Dartnell, so far as its name indicates, might beanything— A MINOR 
or nothing. What it is, is the rather well-told story of a DISRAELI. 
woman’s revolt from a peculiarly detestable husband and her 
disastrous love for an adequately attractive statesman. There are 
enough, and skillful enough, accessories to make the novel enter- 
taining ; and its author, Benjamin Swift, has also keptitclean. H. 
S. Stone Co., Chicago. C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


The Valley of the Great Shadow, by Annie E. Holdsworth DEATH 
(Mrs. Lee-Hamilton), shows ‘“‘how differently the same AND 
thing can be done.’”’ Of this sad Alpine valley of invalids, VICTORY. 
it would have been easy to make another Ships that Pass in the 
Night ; but instead of that superficial and faddish thing, Mrs. Lee- 
Hamilton has made a human story, gilding the sorrow with love and 
sympathy and heroismr There is some exaggeration, no doubt, in 
some of the character-drawing, and the book has not Miss Harraden’s 
academic smartness ; but it is much better reading. H. S. Stone 
Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


Enough conviction and reality and thrill to furniture halfa SOME 
dozen of our so-called romances, which are writ by charm- VITAL 
ing gentlemen and ladies who are not quite to blame for ROMANCE. 
being bloodless ; who puppet fire-and-sword heroes, but would faint 
or be deucedly uncomfortable at meeting one of them in the flesh ; 
who ,in fact, paper-dollying in literature—enough to endow a 
whole coterie of them is in Maurus Jokai’s Debts of Honor. Here ts 
Romance—not so “clever”? as the puppetry, but more real than it 
can ever be. I should be last to count Dr. Jokai as of the very great- 
est romancers—at least in translation as I knowhim. But among 
the current ones he isa tall figure. When even Miss Wilkins takes 
to writing sublimated dime-novels—and I can think of nothing more 
inspiring than it would be to witness an interview between her and 
one of her Virginia heroes—it is good to get a draught of the strong 
old brewing. It is the difference between life and dressmaking. 
Debts of Honor is perhaps the most satisfactory of all Dr. Jokai’s 
books. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. C. C. Parker, Los 
Angeles. $1.25. 

A very useful and welcome book—a boon to those who re- SPENCER 


alize that they must know something definite of the great MADE 
evolutionist, or relinquish all claim to culture, and thatit is EASY. 
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a long labor to study him—is Hector Macpherson’s Spencer and Spen- 
cerism. ‘The difficult task of “‘ boiling down ’’ the greatest system of 
natural philosophy ever discovered and formulated by man, to a brief, 
clear compend, is on the whole very satisfactorily performed. There 
are points in which, perhaps, Mr. Macpherson limps; but altogether 
his book is one to be grateful for. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 


York. 

LIFE A neat, square octavo by Frederick Vining Fisher, tells of 
IN THE The Transformation of Job. It is ‘“‘a tale of the High 
SIERRA. Sierras’’ of California, rather well told, though rather pal- 
pably designed for Sunday-schools. It has plenty of adventure. 

David C. Cook Pub. Co., Chicago. 
ROMANCE Certainly S. R. Crockett is within the law in calling his 
“TILL YOU Isle of the Winds “a rollicking and adventurous tale.’’ It 


CAN’T REST.” is a riotous and gasping one, with more violence, death and 


sudden murder than a dozen dime novels could afford, and two pretty 
love stories in its course, all handily handled and for the time con- 
vincing. Once intothe book, a reader is bound to pursue it to the 
end. ft is to be presumed that the pictures of Scotland in the 17th 
century are reasonably accurate. he part of the story which is 
laid in the West Indies is excruciatingly absurd—even Rider Hag- 
gard never made so much a monkey of history and local color. A 
50-foot-across ‘‘devil fish’’ (skate) which travels some hundreds of 
miles at a pitch ; the remarkable ‘“‘ volcano’”’ introduced to geology 
by “ The Stickit Minister,’’ and the notions of the Inquisition simi- 
larly added to history — these and many other things in this end of 
the book are probably ‘‘ the curious and hitherto unknown matters 
which Mr. Crockett has unearthed.”” The story is said to be ‘‘founded 
largely on historical happenings.’’ History by Mother Goose, per- 
haps. But it is ‘“‘a smashing story.’’ Doubleday & McClure bo, 
New York. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


If the ‘‘ Westminster Biographies’’ keep to the standard set 


LIFE OF by Arthur Waugh’s Browning, the series will be as useful 


BROWNING. as it is in form attractive. It is an excellently drawn 


miniature of the great poet; with a fine portrait, a brief biblio- 
graphic list, all the principal outlines, and an uncommonly judi- 
cial estimate of the man and his work. It would be hard to makea 
more satisfactory book of this span. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
75 cents. > 


The sixth volume of the Kansas State Historical Society, 1897- 
1900, contains several interesting papers. ‘Two of longer range in 
history are a very reasonable identification and description of the old 
Cuartelejo in Scott county, by S. W. Williston and H. T. Martin, of 
the State University ; and a tenable location of Quivira by W. E. 
Richey. Papers of this worth should not be disfigured by such mis- 
spellings as ‘‘ Cabeca,”’ “‘ Mendoca,’’ ‘‘ Canon,’’ “‘Zuni,’’ Castaneda,”’ 
for Cabeza, Mendoza, Cafion, Zufii, Castafieda. 


The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, will bring out in book 
form Mr. Chas. F.. Carter’s historical sketch of the California Mis- 
sions, of which a much condensed version was printed in this maga- 
zine, May-August, 1897. Unless changed for the worse (which is not 
likely) it will be much the best small book yet published on this in- 
teresting subject. 

Certain mild remarks concerning ‘‘Arm-Chair Scientists ’’ come to 


light upon another page. There is a contrary class of offenders 
against wisdom whom I shall venture to catalogue as Cross-Roads 
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Archeologists. They are not so offensive because not so cynical. 
They really care for the *“‘ Relics”’ they dig up, or buy, or trade for, 
and cabinet, and dream out theories of. They are not so dishon- 
est, for they really think themselves entitled. How can a man collect 
500 arrowheads without becoming a scientist? And who is a scientist, 
that he should be too proud to write a book? They are not so lazy, 
either ; for a collector will work—or almost fight—for a new “‘speci- 
men.’’ And they read (perhaps not wisely but too well) mostly the 
unpaid articles of some fellow C.-R. A. ‘‘Collecting’’ may be one of 
the noblest hobbies a man can have—if it spur him really to study, 
learn, grow. Unfortunately, it too often becomes merely a sort of 
enlightened miserliness, content to sit down with its treasures and 
home-make theories as ignorant as they are confident. 

Every scholar knows the Cross-Roads Archzologist in his many 
degrees—some of which are funny beyond expression, and some with 
so many good qualities that it is a sheer sorrow that scientific insight 
was not given these earnest people. 

Prehistoric Implements, by Warren K. Moorehead and a staff of 
**editors,’’ comes in the latter category. So far as heard from, these 
are all worthy and agreeable gentlemen, devout collectors and of 
considerable experience in digging and arranging antiquities. But I 
do not know of any authority who deems any one of them entitled to 
write a book that meddles with science and retails at three dollars. 
Mr. Moorehead is a ‘** good fellow’’ of newspapery bent who is 
known by some very fruitful excavation of Ohio mounds and a radi- 
cally unscientific ‘‘ expedition ’’ to the Southwest, a few years ago, 
for the //lustrated American. Those of his collaborators whom I 
know are enthusiastic and intelligent collectors, whom I honor in 
their province. But a book of this dress and cost says, all over its 
countenance, ‘“‘Iam Authority. Trust me.” 

Without the impudent pretensions of a Peet—and in fact with some 
modesty—the book is after all sadly Peetian. Sore English, abomi- 
nable spelling, lack of congruity and of learning either wide or exact, 
are its patent features. We need not be surprised that there is not 
a truly accurate page in it; but even its qualified claim is not made 
good. It is undigested, loose, sometimes ridiculous. Its ‘‘divisions’’ 
are none of them adequate—not even that on Ohio, in which Mr. 
Moorehead should have done fairly competent work. That on the 
Southwest is so trivial and inexpert as to be worthless ; and those on 
California are painfully inadequate. 

What little history creeps in is even wilder than Peet’s—which 
might well have been deemed impossible. ‘The account of the “ bat- 
tle of Manilla’’ (p. 193) with ‘‘Cabeca’’ de Vaca as a companion of 
De Soto, has perhaps more kinds of blunders, and worse ones than 
can be found in seven lines of any other modern book. There are 
archeologic slips, however, to keep it company ; and a general typo- 
graphical botchery quite in keeping. 

This is all a shame and a pity and a mistake—partly due to ** haste 
and a bad pen.’”’ The thing these gentlemen shut their eyes and 
*‘aimed ’’ to do, was worth doing—if honestly and well. It already 
stands for a great deal of work; it was worth enough more work to 
make it competent. To rush it through, raw and bleeding, can have 
had but one motive. Mr. Moorehead, at least, must have known 
what reception this volume, in its present state, would have from 
scientists. It will, of course, sell to uncritical collectors, to whom 
‘all Archzologists look alike.’’ It is to be regretted that the two 
California contributors, Dr. Yates and Mr. Meredith, were seduced 
(by the temptation to come inside book-covers) into writing on so in- 
adequate notice and for such a ** short-order ’’ book in general. The 
Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. $3. Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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SALT LAKE AND LOS ANGELES RAILWAY. 


Cc. D. WILLARD. 


T is among the earliest propositions in Euclid 
that one side of a triangle is shorter than 
the sum of the other two sides. From Salt 

Lake to Sacramento by the railway is 780 
miles ; from Sacramento to Los Angeles 
is 445 miles; total 1225 miles. The re- 
maining side of the triangle—the direct 
line from Salt Lake to Los Angeles - 
measures only a little over 700 miles by a 
practicable railway route. The saving is 
about 500 miles. 

Ever since Los Angeles found a place 
on the railway map of the continent, it 
has contemplated with longing eyes the 
narrow gap between Salt Lake City and 
itself, for that was in the beginning and 
is now the logical route by which the con- 
nection between Southern California and 
the central northern States should be es- 
tablished. The time has now arrived 
and with it the man—and the construction 
of this road in the immediate future is as 
certain as any human affair can be. The 
gap is to be filled in, and another great 
highway to Eastern commerce will open 
for Los Angeles—a highway that is 

direct, over easy grades, and through productive country. 

It was not only for its value as a transcontinental connection that 
Los Angeles desired this road to be built; there were many and 
potent local considerations in the exceptionally rich and productive 
character of the territory between the terminals, most of which 
would naturally be tributary to the Southern California city. Min- 
ing experts who have traveled over southern and central Utah and 
southern Nevada have declared it to be the finest undeveloped min- 
eral country to be found anywhere on the continent. There are 
enormous deposits of coal and iron, and an abundance of gold and 
silver and copper. The two first named are to be found chiefly in 
southern Utah, in a section that is not on the main route of the road, 
but upon a branch line which will be constructed as part of the 
original enterprise. Coal and iron ore are the two articles most 
needed in Los Angeles to develop manufactures ; and the opening 
up of new mining fields will stimulate all lines of business, both in 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake. 

For more than ten years it has been a common saying among rail- 
way men who are familiar with the Western situation, that the Salt 
Lake and Los Angeles connection was the next thing on the pro- 
gram of construction ; and at frequent intervals rumors have flown 
about that the work was about to begin. In 1888 a franchise was ob- 
tained for a line through the city of Los Angeles on the understand- 
ing that the Union Pacific was preparing to make its way into 
Southern California. A line was built southwest from Salt Lake 
City to Frisco, a matter of 240 miles, and it was subsequently ex- 
tended 75 miles further to Uvada, a place on the boundary line be- 
tween Utah and Nevada. When the Union Pacific fell into financial 
reree difficulties, and it became evident that no further extension was prac- 
ticable for it, the Terminal Railway Company, a syndicate of St. 
Louis capitalists, acquired the franchises in and around Los Angeles, 
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r and built a line to the inner harbor at San Pedro. 
— As the various suburban lines making up the 
itl Terminal system were of little value in them- 
= selves, it was clearly evident that they were held 
- for the purpose of providing a convenient access 
d for the Salt Lake line whenever it should arrive. 
aa Then followed a long period of financial depres- 

n sion, which put a stop to railway construction all 
y over the country, and in Los Angeles the situa- 
iP tion was still further complicated by the tieing 


up of the harbor improvement while a series of 
commissions investigated and reported. When 
at last all these difficulties were out of the way, 
3 it was discovered that Eastern financial men 
> GEO. B. LEIGHTON. looked coldly upon the Salt Lake project, because 
3 of the possible effect which the establishment of 
— a new transcontinental connection might have on the value of South- 
6 ern Pacific and Santa Fé securities. All admitted that the road was 
a good proposition, but no capital was to be had for its construction. 
a The chief mover in this matter was Mr. T. E. Gibbon, the vice- 
i president of the Terminal, who had been in charge of the legal 
q 
Y 
x 
‘\ 





affairs of that company for ten years, during which period the great 
harbor contest had been fought and won. Being the kind of a man 
that never admits defeat. when he was refused support for the enter- 
prise in the East, he turned to the West. Probably the richest man 
| in the United States, outside of New York, is W. A. Clark, of Mon- 
yy, tana, whose income from his gold and silver and copper mines is said 
yy to be over ten million dollars a year. His United Verde property 
in Arizona, for example, is a mountain of copper, on which he may 
draw very nearly as he pleases. He had already become interested 
in Southern California, having purchased a large tract of land near 
I Alamitos in Los Angeles county, and estab- 
: lished a sugar factory there. His brother, 
~ Mr. J. Ross Clark, is his partner in the 
Southern California properties, and Mr. 
Gibbon first applied to the latter and found 
in him an active ally—for Mr. Clark isa 
profound believer in the future possibili- 
ties of Los Angeles. The project was laid 
before Mr. W. A. Clark and was made by 
him a subject of thorough investigation 
through railway and business experts. He 
finally decided to go into the undertaking. 

It is estimated that the construction of 
the road with its immediate branch lines 
4 will cost somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000,000. Mr. Clark agreed to 
finance the undertaking, in conjunction 
with the Terminal owners, a new corpora- 
tion to be formed into which the Terminal 
will be absorbed. The people of Los An- 
geles will be asked to subscribe a million 
dollars worth of bonds of the Salt Lake 
road, to be paid for as fast as the various 
sections of the work are completed. If 
this subscription is made—and the people 
of Los Angeles seem disposed to raise the 
money without delay—the work will pro- 
ceed rapidly, and ought to be completed in 
about two years. It is expected that HON. R. C, KERENS. 
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trains will be running between the two cities by Jan- 
uary 1st, 1902. When the news of this compact be- 
tween Mr. Clark and the Terminal people was made 
known in Los Angeles, there was great rejoicing, and 
100 of the most active spirits of the city tendered a 
dinner to Mr. Gibbon, to which Mr. J. Ross Clark was 
invited as the guest of honor. 

The new road will be constructed after the latest and 
most thorough methods, and with the best equipment 
obtainable. The bonded indebtedness will pay only 
four per cent, which decreases the fixed charges and 
makes possible lower rates than can be charged by 
most Western roads. The headquarters of the road 
will be in Los Angeles. 

The importance of the Salt Lake and Los Angeles 
Railway to all Southern California can scarcely be 
overestimated. Its construction will be the most im- 
portant event that has happened in this section since 
the entry of the Santa Fé and the ‘‘Great Boom.’ With regard 
to the transcontinental business, the new road occupies a position 
of great strategic opportunity. Two competing systems enter Salt 
Lake City from the East, the Union Pacific and the Rio Grande 
and Western. These connect at their eastern termini with all the 
great western systems running out of Chicagoand St. Louis. North- 
ward from Salt Lake City, the Oregon Short Line connects with the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific and the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company’s line. The Burlington Road, which has 
been pushing steadily westward with its many lines is now within 
200 miles of Salt Lake City. The connection has already been sur- 
veyed, and it is believed that the completion of the Clark line will be 
all that is needed to bring the Burlington into Salt Lake City. 

The connecting lines between Salt Lake and the East are 
anxious for a part of the Southern California business, one 
item of which, the 18,000 carloads of oranges yields the car- 
rier over $7,000,000 per annum. The Southern Pacific and 
the Santa Fé are both through lines, and it is not to 
their interest to arrange matters so that the short lines get 
much of the freight. In case of war therefore, the Salt 
Lake eastern and northern connecting lines will be ready 
to stand the brunt of the conflict, having everything to 
win and very little to lose. But it isa rule of railroading, 
“If the other fellow has all the weapons and the ammunition, 
don’t fight.’’ The California shippers do not expect to see T. C. PECK, 
war, but they do expect to find in the new road an assurance Present General Pas- 
of free, fair and open competition between the carriers, and —— aS 
that all rates will be tried hereafter by that test. sith alta i 





F. K. RULE. 


Present General Manager of 
the Terminal Railway. 
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Entered at the Los Angeles Postoffice as second- 
class matter. 
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The views on pp. 129 and 130, July number, 
were made by Rev. C. J. Chase, Marysville, Cal., 


As Others See Us. 


“ Succeeds in making a wonderfully attractive 
magazine.”’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


“Has done, and is doing, a full part to impress 
upon the world the beauties and glories of the 
Golden State.”—The /nter Ocean, Chicago, U1. 


“ The best volume yet produced of this lusty 
young magazine, so full of the sap and flavor of 
the Far West. In running over this half yearly 
volume one is struck with the large proportion 
of articles that deal directly with California 
and the Coast. The volume is also rich in 


shori stories and sketches, all brief, crisp and 
alive with human interest, and it is a real pic- 
ture gallery of exquisite reproductions of pho- 
tographs. Los Angeles: 
Chronicle, 


The Land of Sun- 
shine Company.) — The San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 


and should be credited to him. 


A Wans’s Record. 


* The twelfth volume, bound in handsome red covers, 
of the “ Land of Sunshine” (Los Angeles) is a pleas- 
ant reminder of the steady advance of this brave little 
periodical along the difficult path of magazine enter- 
prise, of its progress not only in years but in influence 
and substantiality. The distinction it has won of being 
the best there is in periodical literature on the Pacific 
Coast is in itself much, and the “ Land of Sunshine” 
has, besides, the devoted services of an editor who 
throws into it the force of an ability and an individual- 
































ity powerful enough and original enough to give dis- — ae 
tinction to any periodical. The scientific portions of 

the magazine evince the editor's scholarship and scru- 

pulous — while the very material portions written INDEPENDENT 
by him are so fresh in style and treatment, so teeming 

with his abounding personality, that the publication VIGOROUS 
might perhaps well be named “ Lummis’s Magazine.” 

It is doubtless a daring thing for such a publication to 

undertake to discuss, with the frankness and vigor STURDY 

which are the mark of all Mr. Lummis’s writings, cur- 

rent questions of national and universal concern; its ENTERTAINING 
utterances must often, if not usually, be on the unpop- 

ular side, and can only be saved, and the magazine UNIQUE 


with them, by the absolute honesty of conviction and 
seriousness of purpose which are felt to lie behind 
them. Constituents and associates who dissent from 
Mr. Lummis’s vigorous and somewhat unsparing utter- 
ances may yet respect his courage and his honesty, and 
find their compensation in seeing their region accred- 
ited by him with furnishing the best that the Pacific 
Coast has to offer in the periodical literature of the 
time. He has rendered them the immeasurable service 
of giving them a voice, and one that is listened to 
with respect and interest in all parts of the country, 4 YEAR. 
We are glad to note the constant improvement in the 
number and quality of the illustrations of this maga- ——. 
zine, and, by no means last, the evidences of increasing 
prosperity shown in its advertising pages. ”’ 

The Dial, Chicago, Sept. 16, 1900. | 
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IN THE DESERT OF THE COLORADO. Photo. by Frank Stephens 


Clump of Agave Deserti, with Fouquiera Spinosa in background. 








